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OTICE.—“«“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Mleet-street, E.C. 


OTICE.—TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 0’ Aock on THURSDAY, to 
Avams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet-street, a or to 55, King-street 
Regent-street. 








ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES bi begs to : an- 
nounce she has returned to town. All letters, respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., in town or country, 
to be addressed to her residence, 3, York-strert, Portman- 
square, \ 
ISS] KATE GORDON | (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
UEoRGE’s-RoAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


| ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to 

announce her return to town for the season, and that 

she will re-appear at the Royal Gallery of Illustration on 
Monday, September 25th. 








ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS will seen. ye 
d town, and resume her professional engagements on 
October 14th. 28, LanspowNE-CRESCENT, Notting- -hill, W. 








ISS BERRY requests that all communications 

relative to lessons or engagements either in town or 

the provinces be addressed to her, care of Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, London, W. 





DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE begs to an- 

nounce her return to town. All communications for 

Concerts or Oratorios to be addressed to her residence, 70, 
PARK-STREET, Grosvenor-square. 


N ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 


respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


beeen ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Bsauroy 
Terracz, MAIDA VALE, 


DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
communications repute. | engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
29, Cave’s- -TERRACR, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or ‘care of 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs to an- 
nounce her REMOVAL from HAMPSTEAD to No. 10, 
FULHAM PLACE, Maida Hill West. 


RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—AII applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
addressed to 7, ApELPHI TgRRacsz, Strand. 




















gt 4 MEHLHORN begs to announce to 
her — and Friends her return to Brighton from the 
Continent. Hampton-piacg, Brighton. 

Cramer & Co. Limited , 2u1, Regent-street. 


R. RICHARD C. LEVEY (Paganini Redi- 
vivus), admitted by the entire press and public in Scot- 

land to be greatest living interpretor of their National Melodies, 
begs to inform Directors of Concerts throughout Scotland that he 
S prepared to negociate engagements for the winter to perform 
n propria persond. The terms will be reduced according to 
the number of concerts. Address to Mr. Levry’s town residence, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Trafalgar-square, London, from where 
aless will be immediately forwarded on to him. 


R. FERDINAND BOOTH (8 (Solo Violoncellist) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to his 
residence, 83, Casrstow ViLLas, Florence H »use, Bayswater. 


London Address, 











ILLIE PAPE—honoured by the command of | offer 


Pm the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 
the provinces on the 2lst of August. Address as usual 
pos HO-SQUARE. 


R. JOHN RHODES Bove Lessons as usual 
M in town on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. J Mr. Jou Baoeen. 8. CROYDON, | 8. 


\AR. FRANK MORUS “RIVER SPRITE” 
M WALTZ a be played at Mellon’s Concerts on Monday, 
= ee ten & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will 
Loret’s lovely belied ol gy forgot !” throughout 
— Chauan & & Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


ELLO CONCERTS.—THE DAWN OF 
M —_ Sisek by C. Goprrey, Bandmaster, Scots 
Fusiliers, Every Nicut. 














NEW AND POPULAR 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


HENRY SMART. 





WORDS BY s. d. 
The sailor boy’s mother. Song..Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The first nightingale. Song...... * 2 6 
The star among the flowers, Song ,, 2 6 
The fisherman’s welcome. Song ...V. W. Ellis 2 6 
Poor faded flowers. Song.. Wellington Guernsey 2 6 
Come again, Spring. Song...... Frederic Enoch 3 0 
Sung by Miss Rose HERsEE, 
Only arose. Song ............ss0e Frederic Enoch 2 6 
I cannot tell. Song .......:..c.csseeeers V. W. Ellis 2 6 
The stars are with the voyager 
The late Thos. Hood 2 6 
The heart’s last dream ............ Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The swallow came again in Spring. Vocal duet 
Frederic Enoch 2 6 
How sighs the gale of morning. Vocal duet 
From the German of La Motte Fouqué 2 6 
Bird of the morning. Canone for three treble 
TON irs ch potniictiessbeinsaiaed W. H. Bellamy 2 6 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-squares 





HE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 

Mr. CHARLES SALAMAN having resigned the office 

of Honorary Secretary, after seven years service, begs to request 

that Members will be so good as to address all communications 

relating to the Society to the New Secretary, Mr. C. G. 

VERRINDER, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 17, Edward-street, Portman- 

uare. Mr. Salaman will remaina member of the council, and 

ll continue to exert himself to promote the interests of the 
Society.—86, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF 4 ys Sa 
James’s Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 

Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John og 

Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 

Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. 7 on 

Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. 

Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza; Viobnectlo—M. Paque. 

Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

Organ—Mr. Cooper ; Harmonium—Herr Engell. 

Concertina;—Sig. Regondi : Italian—Sig. Maggioni. 

A Lady Superintendent and Governess, 

Fee, £5 5s. per term, which inclades Pony try me in three 
branches of study. The year is divided into three terms. 

The Academy is open to amateurs and professional students 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the sys- 
tem of the continental academies. Students residing at a 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week, 

The next term will commence Monday, October 2nd. 

Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. 

A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 





ARIS. —-Mossious HENRY RONGET, Fees 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Rie will be 
rating Paris, who i 


ty Seen 


cag tae pupils now ou the principal Fre pte omen so 
tic ce! 


and is thoroughly conversant with 
business. 

References: W. V. Wallace, .» Passy, Paris; Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., London; MM. EB. autier, Paulin, et Grosser, 





) aonb 20, Passace SAULNIER, 


intending pupils, who are strangers 
btm toy by the above gentlemen. 





ANTED, a good TUNER for INDIA. Apply 
mally for particulars to Messrs, Ropert 
and Co., ew Burlington-street, London. 


ag Aenean pat eerie tt for A. on 8 hay 
Regiment a First- DMAST ER 
Brodiest of the ‘Band Commit ret ss 









at] 
p~ 
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MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTH. 





THER 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & CO. 


Contains all the Seven Books (42) LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE for the Pianoforte, and is 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 


PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn's Athalie, 4s.; Elijah, 4s.; Anti- 
gone, 4s.; Walpurgis Night, 4s.; Lauda Sion, 2s. ; 
Vocal Quartet, 6s.; Two-part Songs, 8s.; 75 Songs 
in two Vols., 12s, 


—----- 


LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Recent-streer. 





pu INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
865, 


Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN. 


GRAND AMATEUR BAND CONTEST. 


Arrangements have been made for holding a oe AMA- 
TEUR BAND CONTEST in the Exhibition Palace Monday, 
2nd October, 1865.—Valuable Prizes will be given. ' 

For full particulars &c., apply to 


HEN RY PARKINSON, ¥, Secretary. — 


0) PIANOFORTE Al AND | MUSICSELERS. _ 
* The Advertiser is open to an engagement in the above 
trade either in town or covntry, Has had long experience in a 
first-class London house. Can tune and try over an {nstrument, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the music trade, Address, 
A. B., D’Atmatng & Co., 104, New Bond-street, W. 


IRKENHEAD SATURDAY EVENING CON. 
CERTS. The Manager of the above Concerts and Enter- 
tainments will be glad to receive offers from 


engagements. Apply to Mr. W. Ryauis, Music Warehouse, 
Birkenhead, Manager. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
MUSIC, “oe ae AND 
47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 











GALES of Music and trig the mat of all kinds 
are held monthly during rth ered fa ape 
prite sale. a ane searty they 
eS a eee Eanes 
os cory hey 


Sales of ae MSS. Astogtarte, 
beh ra i rd als 
Antiqui Bijouterie, Perks oe Art are held, 
and aitording aa advantageous means of “ean of 


an entire collection. 





eroLaos_YoIee vette sh ba Po 
For in 

affections of reyes has maintained its high character for r) 
na pena ae ag ead 
r ’ 
ieapatenen, fully establish its fe Fede or 
— Speaker -— be wi + this ian invaiathe 


To be obtained of al] Wholesale and Retail Chemists vena 
United Kingdom. 
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Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 

Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 
N ESSRS. CRAMER & CO. (Limited) have lately 
published the following Compositions :— s. d. 


1,—FOR VOICE, ENGLISH 


ARDITI—‘‘ Oh, touch the ivory keys again!” .......... 3 0 
x Beauty Sleep (L’Ardita)...........eseeeseeeee 3B O 
- Dream of Home (Bacio)... ....cccccccccccsecee B © 
- Gondolier’s Last Good-night .. 3.60 

ARTHUR SKETCHLEY as sung by —TheT win Brothers. 

A Song of Mystery. With Portrait ............0.000. 3 0 
ASCHER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In EandC .......... 3 0 
BALFE—She sleeps ! though not a star ................ 8 0 

o Ah, could I but relive the past ! 8 0 

BEN EDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In Dand B.. 3 0 
BLUMENTHAL, J.—A Day-dream. Arietta .......... 3 0 
TROT ee TAD occ cde sscsccoves 3 0 

‘*T prithee give me back my heart” 3 0 


BORDESE. L.—David singing pave Saul. fom. In 


D, C, and I iamewse BO 

COLOMB, CAPT. —*"Up the anvilaons cccccesovece B @ 
DELAMERE—My Lady's Glove... .. 2... 6. cece ce cee 3 0 
FAVARGER—The Angel Guide éosececcvesssescee BS © 
GABRIEL, V.—Little Golden Hair. In D and C eo 8 @ 
a Breeze and the Harp. InCandD ...... 3 0 

os WORTIII on os cececccc cecsesercecvecce & © 

3 0 


Ladye Mabel . 


GUU NoD—“ For lack of gold he left me.” Sung by 


TMM, TO E.ONG Gee co ccccisiccecsscese & 6 
“ Hero to Leander.” InCandD .......... 3 0 
ro «The Lark Song.” Vocal Waltz. InAandC 3 0 
- Belttahs. IW BERE Os. ceccsisccccvcscdsscs | © 
: Medjé .......... vig aul a wisalalale le WR 
LEVEY—Coo ! says the ge ntle ine. ‘bh G and F 8 0 
¥ Hurrah for the Bombardier! In A and F 3 0 
LOCHILEL—The Covenanter’s Bridal... 3.0 
Heather Bell........ sti sestedoresmnwese OS PG 
MACFARRE N—I ve watched him ones eedGbewees be » & 6 
“~ Wear this flow’r 8 0 
MASINI, F.—The Sylvan Eeho, Seng snndecibas seteae 26 
MASSE, VICTOR— Pale from my lady's lattice.” A 
Serenade iwi BS 
I OE BAND is osc 0k 60s0 rdnvdsctianvsccem 2 8 
" Maid of the silver mail. eee ee ft 
NICOLAIL—The happy Dawn of of Day. 3 0 
PERRING—Beware !.. .. isttesicen So 
n ANDEGG ER—Round with her, boys ! ‘Yo-ho! In C, 
and G .. esteem ae 
REICHARDT—The i: aunting Thoug ht eee nee 3 0 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY “~— celebrated ‘ Leah's + song" 
In E, D, and C. aera" 8 0 
sie se Anita, “ The Chie fain’ sW ‘ife” 3 
is  ) aes , 
F - * In the hour of my distress,.”’ 8 0 
Sacred Song . é , 
WALLACE, W. VINCENT—“A holy c¢ alm, a , peace ‘ii 
vine,” the companion song to ‘‘ Sweet tt >» 2 © 
Bird of the Wild Wing ...... pu 
VERDI—" Swiftly thro’ the West.” Boat Song . mn eee 
VOLKSLIEDER—Die Sternlein.. .. .. 6... 6. ce eee 3.0 
ae Das Schwabenmiidchen soscscssccsvece B 
- Ach wie ist’s Miglich ..........000008 8 0 
H.—DUETS. 
MACFARREN—Ne'er yield thy soul ......c0.ccceeeeee 3 O 
MORI—Bright as love's dream ......-6 ccc eeseeeeeee ee BO 
os The Gall of the leak .... cccvccccvcccsccececccccese B OD 
ROBERTI—Faintly flow ........ccccccceceseerscseeeee 8 O 
RS Caan Veto: GiGi oc cs te cade cctretsiveee OD 
ROBERTI, GIULIO—Mirth. For Female Voices ...... 3 0 


111. —PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo.........ccccseeccecevcess 
ASCHER—Chant des Naiades........cccsesseeveesveees 
BERGER, E.—Waverley .. ...6...6 00 cece cevecesees cece 


BLUMENTHAL—La Stella... 0.0... 06 ce cece cece cece ces 

rn IEEE < icamas'ds anader-vnts Saenion 

° BaG BBS. 0.00 cc rc cccececececcscdcesse 

° Chant Religioux ........0cceceeeeees 

” BONROS 2... cccccccccrcecccccvccccescce 

8 Kee FOROS oe cvcccvcccsecccccccees ° 

‘a Weaving a dream. Melody .......... 

CHAMPION, SUCHET—Chant Triomphale ............ 

FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie..... ese ctes ee teccvees 
- Masaniello ditto .. 0.0... ss ce cone eens 

em Mélodie Russe ..... vale e co nece.ee 

a Pandora, Bluette de ‘Salon. age bape cee 

TROPOTOMGS 20 ccc ccccvcccccscccccccceccce 


FELDE K—En Avant! Galop Brillant ............005. 
- The Brawling Brook. Idyll ............ 
mn Ma Pridre pour tol. Nocturne 
% Valerie. Romance . in Gh ncn ones 5008 

GITS—Les Masques. Caprice Etude . on.50-065e 

» Rose and Blanche. Polka Carscteristique. 

GUU NOD—Four songs without words, each . ee ee 

ERR FOG MeO 0.0 ccscssvccccnevcccenccacccces 

HERZ—L' Etoile du Nord.. 

HESS—David singing befure Saul . . 

JOHNSON—Revel of the Syrens. Caprice... oo cece 

- Moonlight on the ocean. Barcarvle.. 00 ee bees 

NAUMANN —Au Revoir. Réverie Solitaire . 

NOLLET—The Dream at Morn. Reverie . he 
~ Les Ondes en Lumiére. Caprice 3 Nocturne. a 
- Souvenir de Brighton. Redowa . a 
” Rondo Brillant . 

POLYDORE DE VO8—V: olkkalied 1 aus s Thuringe .. 

Schwabisches Volkslied Moreau 


eocoecnrocoocoooceoocoecoeca@cesooooooacoa@occooooocace co 


ee eteee eoeweneecenrmexcwnunwenwnt ke Ook ee OS ee OO Oe Oe 


CRAMER & CO.’3 NEW WORKS—continued. 


PONCE DE LEON—Les Huassards de la Reine pvets 4 0 
RHODES—Les Cloches de I’ Eglise 3 0 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY—Wear this flower (Helvellyn)... 2 6 
0" Cujus animam. Solo 4s.; Duet 4 0 
** Leah.” Transcription coon FO 
ROBINSON, MRS. JOSEPH—Elf-Land .............. 4 0 
RBMBeccccesssccsscese FF 
SALAMAN—Spanish ‘Caprice seccccecees ecoce 3 seoceee & O 
SELLE—Symphony of Spring.............++. Co cccccees 40 
” La Douce Rosée. Morceau de Salon .......... 3 6 
SILAS—Gavotte . snteteeses vedtessssonses Oe 
SUREN NE—Reverie ‘Amour odevcceccovccevececenecs 3 6 
TOMS—Polonaise Brillante... ..........00.e00s 4 0 
WALLACE—Prelude and scherz0.......ssesceseeeveeee 5 0 
1V.—DANCE MUSIC. 
CLARK E—Witches’ Own Galop..........scceeeceeeeeee 8 0 
COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille .............eeeceeeee 4 °0 
= She Stoops to Conquer, ditto.............00808 4 0 
D’'ALEMBERT—Woman in Mauve. Waltz...... 40 
es Wild Irish Girl. Galop cosccee $ O 
DE VILLIERS—Donato Galop ..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 4 0 
P- Donato Quadrille.. ......csscessccseee 4 0 
” Poppies Red Valse » €9 
GIORZA—Limited Liability Galop cevcccocceces © © 
GODFREY—Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille secvssccaree O'S 
LABITZK Y—The Morning Star. Waltz .............. 4 0 
MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop ........s0sccecececeveee 4 0 
ms - WEED 6.00 ce csessenscrizrecces OE 
in pa Quadrille . 40 
o Dark Eyes Valse ossodscocsesses BS OD 
MONTGOMERY—Starry Night Mazurka P » 8 0 
WALLERSTEIN—The Tempest. Galop . cioce @ 8 
WARREN—River Sprite Quadrille ..........00s.seeeee BO 
- Sleeping Queen Quadrille » 8 @ 





Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
application. 


ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE. 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regext-street. 





‘For the Pianoforte Department, see other advertisements. — 


Adopted by the Board of Professors of the National College 


of Music. 
TREATISE ON HARMONY,|* 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
CRAMER & Co.'s PIANETTES. 
VHESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recent Strext, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :-—~ 








- 
ie ae 06. 60.06.00:00 60 60 cnc. nece ce eg 22 
In Buack Want . on 0b bs bead Se lSe cs ct Chee 
Ivy ND ae uc sdsliainy bk Sous deed canal 28 
Ix Rosgwoop ......... en aneidaneh Fae 
Ix Pear Trex, TO RESEMBLE ‘Enosr .. er 
Is Rosewoop, with Atsent Fatt. eocesecees. OF 


Iv Burk WALNUT, with ALBERT Fat... ee sebeine se.) Me 
Dirro, wita Tausses AND SHAPED Enps.......... 88 
Iv Poutarp Oak, Dito ........6065. 4 
Ix Marte axp Goup, Ataert Fatt axp  Tavsszs . 4 
In Figunep Cavan, witn Do. Do.. ae Po 
Iv Ottves Woop, wits Do. ion, tinenahicndes 45 
Ly Satin Woop anv Gotp, witn Do. Do. ........ 48 
Ix ConoMANDRL AND Goup, witH Do. Do. ........ 50 
Ix AmBorna ANd GoLp, wita Do. Do. . 52 

(The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. } 

FOR INDIA, 


Iv Sotip ManoGayy, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ........s0eee008 45 


Guineas. 





CRAMER and Co. Liurrgp have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Piansrtss, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Piaxerres are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
receco or unsubstantial. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS. 


THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO. 
will forward them direct. 





PIANOFORIE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The Largest in Burope.) 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
NOW OPEN. 


TARIFF. 

Grounp Fioor. eo &@ @€ 

Cieamat teiem.. seoeeeeeftom 12 0 to 28 0 
Bed-room . -m 40,, 





"ener Froon 
Drawing-room, with Bed and freee ape 
&c., en suite.. 25 0 
Drawing-room and Bed-room .. cesses Oe Oe 
—* and wapenn. 0h whwewae. ee 
Bed-rooms . ° 6 


ooo 


seeniie = sas Foon. 
rawing-room, and pemmenengaen 
&c., en suite ...... * 20 0,, 25 





Drawing-room and Bed- “room, en suite 15 0 
Sitting-rooms.. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and Dressing-room ‘communicating 7 0,,15 0 
Bed- rooms . 3 0,10 6 
Ture Foon. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
ee ee 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room — fesexiores 1 pepers: he eee 76, BS 
Bed-rooms.. oe 30, 8 0 
’ Fount Fioon. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, re 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . 26,, 0 
U PrEn ¥100n—BED-ROOMS, trom ‘1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or ungel sane comes BS 8 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors.. coors SO 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night . 16 

Ditto Board, i per y (each) «. 5 0 
Children’s Cots .. 00-eeneees 10 
Barus, 

BR BUDS «oo vnirranesevere whuenie . £0 
eee eee es e 1 0 
Hip or Sponge .. 


SALLE A Maxcun, OR » Gunns Dinse Room FOR “Lapis 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET BY hy FEBT :-— 
Breakfast, plain ..... Cre beed ese 
P Cold Meat or Eges.. oe 
Chops or deepen Broiled Ham and d Eggs. eee 






Teas, plain 
Diener, off Joint. . 

an Carte ..... - 
Suppers and Luncheons. from 


Cups of Tea or Coffee 


TABLE. DHOTE, 5s. 
When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen’s 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments - especially reserved for Wed- 
= et a, 2S c. 

ERVICE.—Visitors ye charged 1s. 6d. per each. 

Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. salen 
The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 

the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 

at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their beg ra before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 


Private C: of every description supplied, by the Day o 
une tua ieee ” veles, by td 


COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 
*,* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


and rec’ 
C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 


Om tomcorers 
Arn AGBOao 





Free by Post, for 12 Stamps. 
KETCH OF THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
m the baw work of Epwarp Hotmes, Esq., 


by T. “i AMES, ‘ .» of Exeter Coll Oxford, and 
Lincoln's Inn, ta Mk at-Law. -” 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street. 








Invito alla Tarentella .......... |’. ‘Praventt 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 8s. 


LES CLOCHES DE L’EGLISE, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By J. RHODES, 


EW ITALIAN SONGS. 
To Pamerd .........eseeeeeeees — 2s. 6d. 
i (Reverie)........ _ a ne Sc 3s, Od. 
PGE So shueeresasncsecscoun E. Mecatti 28. 64. 
Innamorata d'una stella (in G) ....Randegger 2s. 6d. 
tto (m t) o0 2s. 6d. 
Se siete buona, come siete pa 2s. 6d. 
La Luna é bella (in G@) ............ oo 2s. 6d. 
(in B flat) 20 28. 6d. 
Taci, non dirmi il vero ............ 2s. 6d. 
. vee 28. 6d! 
Gli . 28. 6d. 
4s. 0d. 











CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


EW HARMONIUM WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Si J’Ktais Roi .......... 
Fahey phy ce Bor ooze 
Chanson Alpes. orceau.... . 
Serenade 


oe se te cneeeece wosereeee@, 





A 


5 





6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
Od. 


Ml 
i 


2s. 
2s. 
28, 
2s, 





Cranzr & Co, (Limited), 201, 


t-street. 
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THREE TREES. 


‘ 
The Elm-tree and the Poplar 
They grow so proud and tall, 
They tower as high as the weather-vane 
Above the baron’s hall, 
And a song have sung to the Vine that clung 
About the baron’s wall. 


Il. 
“0 Vine, puny Vine-tree ! 
A shame it is to seize 
The shelter of the wall-stones 
To ward the wayward breeze ; 
Thou mightest stand as proud as we, 
Who are the proudest trees.”’ 


Ill. 
The Vine she saw them swaying 
Above the swallow’s eaves, 
And heard the mocking song they sang, 
And answered from her leaves, 
* You stand right gaygin the summer day 
Above the summer sheaves ; 
IV. 
‘** But when the brisk October winds 
Your tufted branches whelm, 
And when the snow of yule is crown’d 
A king o’er winter's realm, 
Where is the Poplar’s stateliness, 
And where the plumy Elm? 
v. 
‘*You have no beauty then for birds 
Nor shelter for the kine ; 
Men pass you by with a careless eye, 
And scorn you,” said the Vine ; 
** But me they bless, my fruit they press, 
And love me for the Wine.” 
Era Bera Pi. 


Our Feulleton. 


No. LVI. 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
By Szverau DisTinevisHep AuTHORS.* 











; CuaptTer I, 

In the morning of life the Transcendental 
wooed the Bombastic, and their offspring was 
Bosh. Thou, O maid! divine light among men- 
worshippers of the Ideal and vivifiers of the 
Visionary, thou art that which shall elevate and 
transform the Practical into an essence beloved 
by gods and demons. For what else than to 
minister to Thee are wé—the acolytes of litera- 
ture, the tremblers before the veil of Isis—placed 
on the pedestal of humanity, pen in hand and 
knowledge in heart, while genius illumines the 
crowd ? 

Cujus animam quis est homo venite 
Exultemus. 

And thou, courteous stranger, not unfamiliar 
with me in my works as Scholar, Poet, Novelist, 
Statesman,—thou art welcome to the shrine, 
erected not for thee, ’tis true, nor such as thou, 
but for the old and trembling Sage whom long 
service has left poor and barren, Thou knowest 
me, stranger, as one who has done what little has 
lain in his power to be a Prometheus to the Flame 
of Truth that burneth in the highest heavens. If 
Ihave caught the divine fire, and by its light 
pointed thee to the Supposititious, rejoice and 
prosper. ‘To these then, fellow-mortals, fellow- 
workers, fellow-worshippers with me before the 
veil, I have dedicated a home for literary age and 
artistic indigence. Three cottages compose it: 
may they contain the future relics of an imperish- 
able Past. Like the pillars of the Tabernacle. 
may they, outwardly of brass, be filled with finest 





* We feel no small satisfaction in introducing to our readers 
of the above the practised hands of Sir E. B—r L—n, Mr. C—s 
D—s, Miss A—a B. E—s, Mi. W—e C—s, and Mr. A—d 


gold and silver; like the chorysanthidimum of the 
Triptolytes of ser, may they glow with opaz and 
benzine, as the children of the Cxsars, porphyro- 
gene in the purple of Byzant. On them and 
theirs a blessing and a curse—the curse of Know- 
ledge, the blessing of Rest. O Night! O After- 
noon! O Morning! 





Cuapter II. 
DRIVING ON. 


It was some ten or twenty years after these 
times of ours—little matter how many. The 
Stoker knew how many, perhaps, and so did the 
Engine-driver, for they were middle-aged men— 
old men, you would say, in experience of Flue. 
And how the flue stuck to them and about them! 
Flue on the engine, and the wheels, and the coals; 
flue on the track ; flue on the tops of the carriages. 
Flue on the engine-driver’s cap; fiue on the 
stoker’s face; flue in the engine-driver’s and the 
stoker’s pockets. Flue proceeding out of the 
funnel of the locomotive up the line; flue pro- 
ceeding out of the funnel of the locomotive down 
the line. In its fanciful forms and shape, being 
of every form and shape of hideousness which 
Dirt can assume, it held a weird resemblance on 
the rails and on the faces of the hard-working 
men to the stain of sorrow and sin on the faces of 
the poor. There, too, it clung wherever it 
lighted. Just, my Lords and Gentlemen, and 
Honourable Boards, as that other stain will cling 
where it lights, up and down the line of human 
life. 

It was a muggy morning. Everybody admitted 
it—from the guard at the last station, where he 
had affably accepted Mr. Pocklethwacky’s four- 
pence for a pint of beer, to Mr. Pocklethwacky 
himself, airily installed in an air cushion in an 
airy second-class carriage, puffing a windy cigar 
and whistling the “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie.” Mr. 
Pocklethwacky admitted the morning was muggy ; 
in fact, he stated so voluntarily. ‘A muggy 
morning, sir,” said Mr. Pocklethwacky to his op- 
posite neighbour, a beneficent round-faced man, 
with a rim of whiskers all round his chin. 

The whisker-rimmed man looked up from a 
book he was reading. Mr. Pocklethwacky, casting 
a glance at the volume the other held, saw it was 
The Book, open at the Proverbs of King Solomon. 
“Dampness cometh in the autumn morning as 
the dews fly downwards; and sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof,” said the whisker-rimmed 
man. 


“Your remark, sir, is what I may call pregnant 
with truth,” said Mr. Pocklethwacky. ‘Bearing 
which consideration in mind, sir, I should say you 
was inclined to a philosophising turn of mind.” 

“T am the Proverbial Philosopher, and my 
words are the words of wisdom,” returned the 
whisker-rimmed man. ‘“ Wisdom sitteth at the 
street corners and crieth to the passers by. It is 
sweet to recognise a glory in the blackbeetle, and 
more than beauty in the butterfly.” 

“Meaning Polly Perkins, sir?” 

“No, sir, meaning nothing but Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” said the whisker-rimmed man. 

“Ob, indeed,” remarked Mr. Pocklethwacky 
disconcerted. ‘Are you going far, may I ask ?” 

“The end of a journey is its destination; and 
the conclusion of most things is a termination. 
Cam going to Knebsworth, where the liberality 
of genial affluence hath provided a Home for the 
Senile Philosopher,” said the whisker-rimmed 
man. 
The train sped onwards. Through ruts and 
ridges of undulating land; over low-lying tracts 
of desolate marsh; by water-courses and land- 
courses; above shingle and sorrel and the spires 
of flashing towns. The flue gathered and in- 
creased; all the speed and the whirl and clatter 
could not bear it down. No more, my Lords and 
Gentlemen and Honourable Boards, can the whirl 
ind clatter you make, in the boastful assertions 
of your order, bear down the taint which fetters 





T—n. 


The train flies fast. Fast, your Majesty. Fast, 
my lords and gentlemen. Fast, Right Reverends 
and Wrong Reverends of every degree. Fast, 
common men and women, with human sorrow and 
human sympathy in your hearts. And flying 
thus around us every day. 





Cuapter III. 
A DISASTER. 


In the home of the Guild of Literature and Art 
an aristocratic party were assembled. The cottages 
had been made to hold three originally: such was 
the design of the noble founder, who had calculated 
to afford an inestimable boon to the world of savants 
in providing means for placing at least three of their 
number hors de combat. The number had however 
increased in process of time to six out of the large 
tribe. It is scarcely necessary to add that the six 
foremost lights of Literature and Art comprised 
Mr. Samuel Phelps, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Miss 
Bateman, Mr. Harry Sidney, the Editor of the Star, 
and Dr. Gunz. These were the half dozen of all the 
literary world who had been content to accept the 
alms of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton Bulwer Lytton 
—the first four being constrained by the explosion of 
humbug, the Editor of the Star by the discovery 
that radical vulgarity was not the whole aim of 
polities, and Dr. Gunz by the persuasion that Ger- 
man mediocrity was on the whole inferior to English 
talent. They were assembled on the lawn of the 
middle establishment on the present occasion. 

“Tt is melancholy to one who has in his time 
prroved himself to be the First Footlights in his 
perrofession,” said Mr. Phelps, “to rreflect that 
Drramatic literrature has declined since the day I 
left the stage.” 

‘* Curses on it!” ejaculated Leah. ‘My harrow- 
ingest curses light, fright, and blight it into 
Smithereens ! ” 

‘* Not so,’ murmured the Speech-maker of the 
Adelphi. ‘For as Shakespeare says, ‘the play's 
the thing.” For what we have received may the 
spirit of Shakespeare take us into Lazarus’s bo- 
som !’’ added Mr. Webster, piously. 

‘* What can you expect,” demanded the Editor 
of the Star indignantly, ‘so long as a blatant olig- 
archy monopolise Rotten-row and working-men are 
refused a seat in the House of Peers?” 

** Ja, so,” ejaculated Dr. Gunz; ‘so long as the 
bleating rot of de Woking men are infuse a zeat in 
de House of Beers.” 

‘*For it’s just as well to take things in a quiet 
sort o’ wy,’’ carolled Mr. Harry Sidney, with a 
doleful visage and a bearing of stolid impudence. 

A model servant, who had been brought up by 
Mr. Ruskin, disturbed the sextet in their dis- 
cussion. 

“Tam well instructed in the principles of demand 
and supply,” observed the model servant, “ and I 
know Xenophon’s advice to his wife, also that 
Horace gave evening parties in his kitchen—a 
reflection which occurs but seldom to the West- 
minster scholar. Under these circumstances, I 
may perhaps mention that a new applicant is at 
the gates demanding admission for a protégé of 
his.” 

“Terence,” said Mr. Webster, “ once made use 
of the remarkable enquiry, ‘Who is it?’ Though 
humbly conscious of the poor player's inubility to 
improve on Terence, I may yet demand who is the 
pleiad, the brightness of whose apex converges to 
this ocean of placidity?” 

“ He did not state his name, sir,” returned the 
model servant, “further than is given on this card.” 
“ Prroduce the carrd,” murmured Mr. Phelps. 

He took it and read—Mr. O, P A 

“I loave heem,” cooed Leah pathetically. “For 
seex days and nights I have watched by the corse 
of my dead loave.” 

“And de brodéé—who are de brodéjé of de 
Boglewagy?” asked Dr. Gunz, thickly. 

The model servant presented another card :— 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper, Dramatic Author, presented 
by O. P. Esqre. 

With a low moan everybody fainted away. 
Harry Sidney, with ghastly despair imprinted on 





the progress of the poor. 


his stolid cheeks, murmured, 
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“To speak of a man as you find him is base. 


The Requisition of your Petitioners humbly 
But the hour for sacrifice has come.” 


sheweth :— 
That before your arrival in this establishment, 
Book rue Sixt, Tue Mystery or Ozantas founded for the repose of the decayed and 
POCKLETHWACKY. incapable, all was pleasantness, all was peace. 
1. From B. Webster, Esqre., to the Secretary of the a “ate —— i ae eet eae 
| nesses of your Petitioners respectively, who find 
| in you a representative of all their united failings. 
,That if you entered you would be found to 
served in truthful language “Oh, the recorders !”’ | embody in one person the various feeblenesses 
I feel { should be doing injustice to the memory| which constitute the claims of those who at 
of one who was an oasis in the gloom of an other- present inhabit this Home, and that therefore 


wise trackless career if I did not carry out his | their claims to the reward of incompetency would 








Royal Dramatic College. 
My dear Secretary.—Tbat scintillating Orion of 
the dramatic hemisphere, Shakespeare, once ob. 


hypothenuse by acting as a Recorder myself of | 


-What further ? you will ask. 


the events which have blossomed since I left your 
midst. A dark cloud has budded in the woof of 
my history since the hand of the dial this morning 
struck the eleventh hour. For what we have to 


endure may the mains of Shakespeare attune our | 


hearts to the hues of the prism and the hues of 
the globes! 

Tupper has arrived, and claims to be admitted. 
He bases his claim on the fact not only that he is 
a poet of distinction in the literary sphere of 
poetry but also that he is a dramatic author. 
This further. The 
writings of ‘upper resemble mine own. His style 
is at once platitudinal and metaphorical, like mine 
own speeches. 
thropist in his line: sodo I. You will thus see 
that Martin F. ‘Tupper and I cannot inhabit the 
same atmosphere nor breathe the same locality. 

Devise some means of thwarting his design of 
entering. I leave the method to your versatility 
and inventive acumen. 
hall. Be wary and prompt. 

Your affectionate Master, 
B. W. 
Il. From H. Sidney, Esq., to the Great Vance. 

Dear V.—Their's that fello Tupper come wanting to 
be admitted here which you know is in the same 
line as me and won't do as you may roe in the same 
boat but not with the same ore and he is as like me 
in my line as two peese and what’s one man’s meet 
is another man’s poyson though it’s just as well to 
take things in a quite sorter wy. Please right to ask 
them not to let him in which is derogatry to my pro- 
fession and believe me H. 8. 


Il. From Dr. Gunz to his parents, Germany. 
Meine lieben Eltern ! 

Wie ich so eben gehirt, kommt der beriihmte 
Dichter Martintupper als Candidat in diesen Asyl 
aufzutreten. Da ist jetzt kein Platz mehr fir 
mich, denn wie man erzihlt, ist derselbe ein 
gerade so grosser Duffer als ich, und Einer von 
uns muss gleich fort, sonst kommen zwei Dufers 
zusammen. Davon ist gar nicht die Rede: das 
duldet das Publikum nicht. Also kehre ich mit 
dem niichsten Dampfshiff zurtick and werde mich 
gleich wieder im Schoss meiner geehrtesten 
Familie finden, denn hier hért Alles auf. Grtisset 
die theuren Geschwister. 


IX. Telegram from the Secretary of theRoyal Dra- 
matic College to Martin F’. Tupper, Esq. 
Haymarket Company propose producing tragedy 
of yours. Return immediately to treat for pro- 
duction—do not waste time about entering the 
Howe. 


V. Memorandum on fly-leaf of a book of poems from 
M. F. Tupper (inside), to Ozanias Pocklethwacky 
(outside). 

T enclose you a telegram I have received. I 
have now been kept waiting three hours in the 
passage. Should I follow the advice of the 


telegram and return, or shall I persevere to obtain 
admittance ? 


VI. Memorandum on back of envelope from Oxawias 
Pocklethwacky (outside) to M. F. Tupper (inside), 
The telegram is probably a ruse. Persevere. 


VII. Memorial from the inmates of the Guild 
of Literature and Art to M. F. Tupper, Esq. 


He also professes to be a philan-| 


He is now waiting in the | 


| be outweighed by yours. If you entered, there 
| would be but one worthy inmate of this Asylum, 
and that one would be Tupper. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly request that 
you will re-consider your determination to enter 
| here—a determination which would effectually 
| oust six appropriate inmates. 

And your Petitioners will (with the exception 
of Miss Bateman, who curses) ever pray. 








Tupper the fair, 'l'upper the plausible, 
| Tupper, the silly bard of crassitude, ~ 
| Low in the lobby down the stairs to the door 
Grab’d at the pithy-put Memorial ; 

Which first he held where rays from the street door 
| Might strike it and awake him with its gloom; 
| Then fearing some misprision of intent 
Read and re-read it ; but the sense was there, 
And frequent reading made the sense more terse, 
| And frequent spelling and conjecturing 
Struck with suradded force the meaning home 
Aud pointed to one duty: he must go: 
Yea, though his heartstrings wither he must go, 
And though his hopes be barren as the eaves 
Of labouring swallow when the cuckoo comes 
And drives her from her nestling, he must fly. 


Then spake, to him the mystical who held 
Possession of the outer step as one 
Possessing in the nine points of the law, 
Great Tupper. ‘I must forth: the voices here 
Are but too well enharmonised with mine 
To make their music many: one same strain 
Would govern to monotony the whole. 

We are not each of us an Africaine, 

And cannot all make morceaux d’unisson. 
Their ways and mine are too much of a groove, 
And one must yield to others ; I will yield.” 


He said, and through the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of scorn on his companion’s brow and through 
The swathes of swarthy anger in his eyes 
He strode adown the drouthy dusky vales 
And by the skirrowing engine to the roofs 
Of Euston, and by circling Hansom home, 

And sought his publisher, and wrote a book 
Full of fresh drivellings, and sold, and past 
To where beyond these vices there are geese. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Eyserbeck, a vocalist of excellent voice and 
admirable training, has been singing at concerts at 
Scarborough with brillant success. 





Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket company have 
returned to the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, where 
they are repeating some of the legitimate comedies 
which found such favour during their late very suc- 
cessful engagement. Their last provincial appear- 
ance will be for one week at Bradford, commencing 
Monday next, the 25th. 





On Monday night Mr. H. Widdicomb, the well- 
known comedian of the Lyceum and Princess's 
Theatres, London, began a week’s engagement at 
Brighton. On Friday night however, he had 
“assisted” at the benefit of Mr. Drayton and 
played Peter in Courtney's farce of ‘‘ The two Polts.” 
He was everything to the piece, Mr. W. Blakely, 
as the Colonel, being the only one of the stock 








company who tried to share the interest of the 
audience. 





Mr.’ R. C. Levey has just concluded a most 
sucessful engagement at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. 
The following acrostic has been the round of the 
Bristol papers :— 

PaGanrnt Reptvivvs. 
R arest magician, you, whose potent spell 
C laim’d and entranced a thousand ears to-night, 
L ong be it yours to wield the wand so well 
E rst borne by him, from whose great brow the light 
V eered, but to gild you with imperial might. 
E arth fading from him—touch, and tone, and 
thought, 
Y ours the strong grasp the falling mantle caught. 





English opera is drawing crowded houses at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyne. ‘ The Rose of 
Castille” and ** La Sonnambula” have been performed 
in a very creditable manner. The prima donna 
is Madame Tonnelier, well known some few years 
ago as Miss Milner. Madame Tonnelier possesses 
a clear, ringing voice, of extensive range. She sings 
with considerable brilliancy, and moreover she is a 
very clever actress. She is a pupil of the celebrated 
Miss Paton (Mrs. Wood.). Miss Leffler is the 
contralto, but has not as yet had much oppotunity 
for the display of her talents, Mr. Parkinson is the 
tenor; Mr. C. Durand, baritone; and the minor 
parts are well sustained by Miss Hodson, Mr. J. 
Tempest, and Messrs, Manley and Melville. Mr. 
Sidney Naylor is an efficent conductor. 





The first act of ‘* Fidelio,” the second of “* Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” and an act of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea’’ 
were given on Friday last week at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. The occasion was the benefit of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, which terminated six nights of Italian Opera 
by the Company from Her Majesty's Theatre. The 
first act of Beethoven's famous opera was neyer so 
well presented on this stage. Mdlle. Tietjens was 
the Fidelio; Madlle. Sinico, Marcellina; Bossi, 
Rocco; Jacquino, Stagno ; Santley, Don Pizarro. The 
second act of the ** Ballo in Maschera’”’ gave Mario an 
opportunity of showing how fine a singer he still is. 
An obstinate hoarseness, the effect of a hurried 
journey from Turin, told sadly against him in 
“« Manrico,” but in this opera he was himself again. 
The audience cheered him in the heartiest manner, 
and he had a most unanimous recall at the end of 
the act. Madame de Meric-Lablache was greatly 
applauded as Ulrica, the sorceress, and the choral 
finale brought down the curtain upon a highly suc- 
cessful performance of this extract from Verdi. This 
week Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan are appearing in 
‘* Still Waters run Deep” and the “ Bengal Tiger.” 
Nothing can be greater in art than their refined and 
highly finished personations. They certainly have 
the gift of the ars celare artem, for not a jot of 
stageyness is discernible ; all is natural and graceful. 
In both pieces they are well supported by Mr. F. 
Everill and Mr. J. G. Warde. 





Last week Miss Bateman favoured the Liver- 
pool public with an impersonation in which she 
has not before appeared in England—that of Lady 
Macbeth. The local press speaks of the perform- 
ance in very glowing terms, but an unprejudiced 
judge can hardly, we think, endorse this favour- 
able opinion. The performance was sufficiently 
effective, and was evidently the result of con- 
siderable study; but from an actress who has 
managed to attain the position which Miss Bate- 
man unquestionably holds, more than this is ex- 
pected. We must, it appears, accept Miss Bate- 
man and Leah as inseparable, if we are to regard 
the lady as an actress of the first rank. Her 
appearance in parts in which we have seen our 
own actresses almost always furnishes us with a 
means of making comparisons which are undoubt- 
edly unfavourable to the American. Is it possible 
that the crowded houses which have welcomed 
Miss Bateman in England should be regarded as 
the success of Bateman pére in the advertising 
line? or are we exceptionably blind to the young 


lady's talents ? 
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THEATRES, &c, 





The coming week will witness some alleviation 
of that theatrical depression which is seasonable 
at this time of year. October is the great opening 
month of the theatres, and is what “ Aprilis with 
his shouris sote” is to the flowers. Even before 
October has completely come, the cobwebs are 
cleared away, the chandeliers unwrapped, the 
newly painted flats fitted into the grooves, and 
the checktakers to their places. This past week 
has been pregnant with announcements of what 
we are to expect. Old Drury opens its doors with 
the regular dramatic program, so well supplied by 
Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton. ‘ Macbeth” 
and “ King John” leads off; “ Comus” is also in 
the bills; we could have forgiven the manage- 
ment if they had left the last out, for it is rather 
dreary. The Lyceum brings back perennial Mr. 
Fechter, whom we are glad to have with us again, 
and glad in the prospect of having him for some 
long time, as report saith he has been making 
three-years’ engagement with some of his com- 
pany, and that looks like steady business. He 
will open with a new version of the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor’*— doubtless an effective version. 
Almost simultaneously a burlesque on the same 
subject will run at the Prince of Wales’s, which 
opens on Monday with that work from Mr. 
Byron’s pen. By the way, why does Mr. Byron 
call his burlesque “ Lucia di Lammermoor ?’ Some 
little variation on the opera title might have 
been found, for identity of name is apt to mislead 
country visitors and the unsophisticated ; besides, 
Mr. Byron is so ingenious at parody. The Prin- 
cess’s soon undergoes a change of bill; the irre- 
pressible “ Arrah-na-Pogue”’ giving way at last to 
an “ original’? drama by Charles Reade. “ It is 
Never Too Late to Mend” is the originality adver- 
tised—novelty it scarcely is. The Olympic seems 
to thrive on bad burlesque: “ Prince Camaralza- 
man” continues. The St. James’s is to re-open 
under Miss Herbert, and Mr. Burnand furnishes 
her with a burlesque on “ Sappho”—classicality 
being an exhaustless subject for extravaganza, 
though a little worn by this time. Mr. Burnand 
has another burlesque ready, on the “ Africaine,” 
for the Strand company, who resume shortly 
at their own theatre. They have lately been 
travelling in the East—or rather E. C., where the 
audiences of the Standard have had an opportunity 
of contemplating “Miriam’s Crime.” Sadler’s 
Wells opens to-night, and Mr. James Bennett is 
announced for the Titelrollen of ‘‘ Virginius” and 
“ Louis XI.,” his engagement lasting for a limited 
period under Mr. Robert Edgar’s management. 

Mr. Buckstone’s drama, “ Victorine,” has been 
played during the week at the Greenwich Theatre. 
The piece is not one of the author’s best, but it 
will bear revival, and is well played. The fair 
prima donna here, Miss Bessie Foote (still allowing 
for a little of the aforesaid provincial mannerism), 
gives a very graphic and a very natural portrait of 
the heroine. Miss Charlotte Saunders, with her 
versatile readiness in pieces of this kind, and her 
long experience of the stage, is a judicious en- 
gagement. Mr. Fernandez is always welcome at 
the suburban theatres; and Messrs. Hurlestone 
and Francis filled their not unimportant parts 
creditably. The usual care has been paid to the 
scenery and appointments of the piece. 





FRANWCE. 


Paris, Sept. 23rd. 


The author of the poem of “ Les Porcherons” 
(M. Sauvage) can scarcely be presented to young 
readers as a good or even ordinary specimen of 
the French librettist. It is true that this gen- 
tleman’s name exists attached to two Opéras- 
Comique of the existing répertoire: “Le Caid,” 
get to music by M. Ambroise Thomas, and ‘‘ Les 
Porcherons”” composed by M. Grisar. Both works 
were successful, thanks not only to the charming 
music they contained, but also to the interest 





of the scenario than to any great ability in the 
construction of the piece. The first, for instance 
(“ Le Caid’’), was given when Algeria was a subject 
of great attention on the part of the French; and 
the Parisian, gouailleur by nature, was delighted 
with the idea of a caid being “‘done’’ of his money 
by a French perruquier and forced to give his 
daughter to a tambour major. 

The second, “ Les Porcherons,” takes us back to 
1770, the talon rouge epoch, when the “ Quartier 
des Porcherons,” lying between the present Rues 
du Fauborg Montmartre and Ville L’Evéque, 
presented an agglomeration of guingettes nightly 
frequented by the “roughs,” or forts en gueule of 
the time, and were now and then visited by 
some of the upper Ten Thousand in disguise, 
who found pleasure in seeing how “cette canaille” 
amused itself. Act I. passes in the Bois de 
Boulogne. It is early morning, and gardeners, 
laitidres, and others, members of the early rising 
association, are out taking a few moments’ repose 
at the Porte Maillot before entering Paris. This 
place is rather strangely fixed upon by Des. 
bruyéres (a Creole) and a mysterious personage 
in a grey domino, as a proper spot for settling an 
affair of honour; and they accordingly “have it 
out” in presence of their seconds and the agricul- 
tural chorus of the introduction. Desbruy?res is 
slightly wounded in the hand; the grey domino 
and his assistants enter the Bois, followed by two 
exempts, one of whom says, ‘‘’Tis he,’’ and the 
other, “‘ No, it isn’t: the others retire, and Des- 
bruyéres is left alone with his servant Picard, and 
we come to the “exposition” of the piece. Our 
Creole, who is very rich, believes that everything 
is to be had for money; and the adventures of 
every description through which he has passed 
since his arrival in France tend to strengthen 
that belief. He is violently in love with a charm- 
ing widow, Mdme. de Bryane, who does not seem 
inclined to encourage his suit, and, vexed at his 
little success and the railleries of his friends, he has 
laid heavy bets that within a week he will present 
her to them at supper at his petite maison des Por- 
cherons. In fact, the duel which has just taken 
place is the result of an endeavour to separate her 
from her friends at the Bal de l’Opera of the 
preceding night: he had nearly succeeded, when 
Mdme. de Bryane was rescued by the same grey 
domino with whom she has just had an encounter. 
She is living with some relatives, M. and Mdme. 
Jolicourt, who do all they can to disgust her with 
the married state by appearing to quarrel conti- 
nually when in public. Mdme. de Bryane, how- 
ever, does not seem inclined to relinquish her 
liberty a second time, and has positively refused 
Le Chevalier d’Ancenis, an old play-fellow, who 
wished to marry her. Desbrwyéres arrives and, the 
conversation turning on the ball, gives out that 
he has rescued a lady from insult, and tries to 
pass himself off as the grey domino. The widow 
doesn’t believe him, and tells Mdme. Jolicourt as 
much, and states her impression that he was the 
person who protected her. Mdme. Jolicourt wisely 
observes that he is neither a name nor a profession ; 
to which the other lady replies that she can’t help 
that, and recounts several instances in which he has 
saved her from danger, and that she knows it is al- 
ways thesame person by the sound of his voice. Joli- 
court arrives with the news that a person wearing 
a grey domino has just been arrested by order of 
the Duc @’ Aiguillon, and is supposed to be an officer 
of the regiment of Poitou, who has taken part in 
a duel of ten against ten, and is to be favoured with 
a. lodging in the Bastille. Mdme. de Bryane re- 
members that the Chevalier d’Ancenis is an officer 
in that regiment; but without paying particular 
attention to the fact, she starts off on a riding 
excursion with Desbrwyéres for her cavalier. Her 
horse takes fright, and she is saved by an ¢béniste 
named Antoine, and brought unconscions to the 
house. On recovery, she declares that she has 
beard his voice, and Desbruyéres, who would like a 
second time to appear as her protector, finds his 
attempts useless, and in French theatrical parlance 


attached more to the time and plan of the action | “ ramasse sa veste.” In the second act, Antoine, on 
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the strength of having saved the widow's life, 
comes to M. Jolicourt’s and asks for custom. 
Desbruyeres appears with bouquets for the ladies. 
Mdme. de Bryane's contains a billet-doux, and 
Antoine is charged to carry them to their destina- 
tion. By some means the bouquets are mixed, 
and Mdme. Jolicowrt receives that containing an 
enclosure, while Mdme. de Bryane finds a poetical 
effusion beside hers, which she declares is not the 
production of Desbruyéres’ genius, and feels in- 
clined to attribute it to D'Ancenis, who has already 
pestered her with good advice. The ladies are 
anxious to visit the famous Porcherons, of whom 
they have heard so much. A rendezvous for this 
purpose is fixed for the same evening, and all 
depart save Desbruytres, who remains in the 
widow’s salon de toilette. Hearing Jolicourt's 
voice he hides himself under, and gets so effectually 
entangled in, a panier or crinoline of the period, 
that on Mdme. de Bryane’s entrance he cuts such a 
ridiculous fignre that she cannot restrain her 
laughter, and amuses herself heartily. Desbruyres, 
furious, determines to be revenged, and enlists 
Antoine into his service to aid him in his projec . 

Act ITT. passes at the Porcherons. The author 
has had recourse to the absurd idea of a moving 
wall in Desbruyéres’ petite maison, which com- 
municates with the principal dancing “ saloon” of 
the colony. He has caused this wall to be raised, 
and Madame de Bryane, who fancies herself at the 
guingette with her friends, is suddenly shut in 
with the Creole, and, as in pantomimes, a supper 
rises through the floor, and the lady is told that 
in a few moments she will be presented by Des- 
bruy@res to his friend as his wife. Antoine, whom 
your readers will of course have guessed to be the 
Chevalier d’ Ancenis, takes advantage of his tem- 
porary absence to declare his name and love, and 
when the Creole returns he finds that it is no use 
his hoping any longer. He takes his disappoint- 
ment in good part, gives a signal, the wall gets 
out of the way, and the principal characters sing 
the “Ronde des Porcherons” with a chorus of the 
“‘costers,” mud larks, and other distinguished 
personages of the place and period, 

M. Grisar’s music is luckily of good quality, and 
makes up to a great extent for the defects of the 
piece. The opera was given fifteen years ago with 
Mdiles. Darcier and Felix, MM. Mocker, Hermann 
Léon, and Ste Foy, then all in their prime. Of 
these, Mdlle. Felix and M. Hermann Léon are 
dead, Mdlle. Darcier is married, and more anxious 
about the quality of her pot-au feu than anything 
else in this world. M. Mocker (the original 
Antoine) has given up personal exertions, and 
as professor at the Conservatoire and director 
de la scéne at the Opéra Comique inculeates by 
precept to the artists under his orders the sterling 
and graceful qualities he has so often shown them 
by example. The entire Introduction, including 
an air for baritone and one for basso (Des- 
bruy?res) and some good choral effects, is one of 
the best numbers of the act, in which we notice a 
very pretty romance for Mdme. de Bryane, a duet 
for M. and Mdme. Jolicourt, and a charming phrase 
for Antoine, “ Ouvrez vow yeus si dour,” in the finale. 
Each act in fact contains three or four pieces 
worthy of notice, written in M. Grisar’s best style, 
with all the freshness and delicacy that make him 
the Watteau of musicians. M. Montaubry was 
the Antoine, sang well and acquitted himself of 
the difficult acting with much tact. M. Crosti 
was a good Desbruyéres. The part is rather 
overloaded with soli, thanks to the enormous 
musical appetite of Hermann Léon, its firat inter- 
preter, who was always pestering the composers 
for a romance here, or a couplet in Act II., ora 
phrase in the finale; and in fact would not play 
the part if he did not get them. “I must havea 
enree in Act III.,” was said one day by a melo- 
dramatic actor to an author, “my position in the 
theatre requires it!” Poor Hermann was ejusdem 
faring, and I remember his nearly killing the 
regisseur of the old Lyrique because he wanted 
him to stand in the corner during the andante of 
a finale. Mdme. Galli-Marie was the Mdme. de 
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Bryane. I've nothing new to tell you and, save 
the Porcherons, have been nowhere since my 
return. It is too hot, and I don’t think the im- 
pressions of a broiled correspondent would be 


either agreeable or just. Duprez opens to-morrow. 
Adieu. 





AMERICA. 
New Yorx, Sept. 2. 


The program for the coming Fall season of 


but the names of the artists engaged have tran- 
spired, and, judging by the members of the 
company with whom we are familiar, and by the 
reputation of others who are strangers to us, we 
are inclined to believe that the vocal strength will 
greatly excel that of last year. 

The three prima donnas will be Signora Carozzi 
Zucchi, Miss Clara L. Kellogg, and Signorina Bos- 


sissio. Signorina Ortolani is also engaged. With 
the merits of Carozzi Zucchi our readers are | 


already familiar. She is a grand dramatic artist, 
and her long summer's rest will unquestionably 
restore freshness to her beautiful voice. Miss 
Kellogg's engagement will be hailed with pleasure 
by every habitué of the opera. Signorina Bos- 
sissio is an artist in the very freshness of her 
youth, and is said to possess a charm and manner 
altogether irresistible. She was a pupil of the 
Conservatorio at Milan, where she obtained the 


a by Mr. Carl Bergman, in conjunction with 


| large, and will be composed of the best of 
| Maretzek’s and Grover’s choral singers, together 
| with twelve of the best seclected choristers from 
| Her Majesty’s Opera House, London. 

. . } be 
Italian Opera has not yet been officially announced, | Maretzek has got all the models of the scenery, 
| and the patterns of the dresses, and the work will 


demy of Music will be fully satisfactory, as far as| The Chairman had the gratification to an- 
artists are concerned. nounce that at the last meeting of the Board of 

The orchestra will combine the first orchestral | Directors the Board had sanctioned the declara- 
talent of the city, and will be conducted, it is} tion of a dividend of 12} per cent. for the half- 
year, the balance to be carried to the reserve fund 
so as to provide for contingencies. He alluded to 
the unusual prosperity which had attended the 
steps of the Company, which, although incorpo- 
rated for six months, had been in working 
existence only four, and was yet able to declare 
so satisfactory a return. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was then 
passed. Among the Directors present were Mr. 
W. E. Rendle, Mr. Scarborough, and Mr, Nicol, 
in its production not only be perfect in these | as well as a number of shareholders. 
| particulars but strongly and efficiently cast. | 

Besides the favourite old operas, which will of | 
course form a prominent portion of the program, 
several new operas will be produced, of which | To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
report speaks favourably. Sir,—Reform, and that kind of revolution which 

Madame Parepa will be the first sensation of the | alters the faces of nations by effecting a gradual 
forthcoming season, having taken passage, with change in the aims, purposes, and manners of a 
| Carl Rosa, the violinist, on the steamship “Africa.” | people otherwise than by extreme measures has 

Mr. Danreuter, the pianist of the concert party, | especially marked the last three or four decades of 
arrived in New York a few days since, and left the | the present century. Emancipation from the 
same day for Cincinniati, to visit his parents,|trammels of authority, whether in matters of 
whom he has not seen for some years, which have | opinion, religion, or anything else, has been the 
been devoted to the study of his art in Germany. | result of this revolution. Every science we find 
Mr. Bateman, who has engaged these artists, pro- | shaking off the shackles and bandages which in- 
poses to commence his concerts at Irving Hall, on | terfere with its movemeuts. Every art staking 
the 15th of September. They will be carried out 


Mr. Maretzek. The chorus will be unusually 


Foremost among the works to be produced will | 
Meyerbeer’s last opera, “ L’Africaine.’” Mr. 








THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN MUSIC, 








its merits on public decision and approbation. 





on the most liberal scale, combining first-class 
European artists, with a grand orchestra, 

We forgot to state that the Italian Opera season 
at the Acadamy of Music will commence on 25th 
of September, and that the opening opera will 
probably be “Jone,” with Bossissio and Mazzolini, 
in the principal rdles, 


first prize. The Maestro Petrella prepared her for 
the stage, and she was his favourite pupil. Her 
debit was in Petrella’s celebrated opera, “ Ione,” 
in which her success was so complete that the 
gratified Maestro composed for her a comic opera 
called “Il Foletto di Gesly;” or, ‘‘ The Will-o’-the- 
Wisp.” Mr. Maretzek has secured the score of 
this new opera, and will produce it early in the 
season. Signorina Bossissio has only been upon 
the stage three years, during which period she 
has fulfilled engagements at Turin, Trieste, Malta, 
and Florence, with brilliant success. She is only 
twenty years of age, and is looked upon as one of 
the rising artists of Italy. 

The tenors are Mazzolini, Massimiliani, and a 
new tenor di grazia, Signor Irfre. Mazzolini is 
undoubtedly one of the finest tenors of the day, 
and would prove a tower of strength to any 
company. Massimiliani sustained the weight of 
the opera last season, and most acceptably. In 
certain réles he commands just admiration. Signor 
Irfre is well-known in Italy, where, during a career 
of ten years, he has won an enviable reputation, 
and since the production of “ Faust” has been 
recognised as the most competent representative 
of that character. No one will deny the strength 
of this tenor combination. 

The contralti are Miss Adelaide Phillips and 
Signora Bine of Rossi. Miss Phillips is generally 
acknowledged as one of the leading contraltos of 
the day, and second to none in dramatic power 
and force. We consider this one of the most im- 
portant engagements —fortunate both for the 
public and the manager. We know nothing of 
Signora Bine de Rossi, further than that she has 
made her mark in South America, and that report 
speaks highly of her powers. Signor Bellini will 
resume the position he so ably filled last year, and 
Ardavani is also engaged. The new bassi are 
Signor Kovere, who was here some few years since 
with Madame Alboni and was highly esteemed, 
and Signor Antonucci, who has a fine European 
reputation, and who for the last two years has 
held a brilliant position in Paris, in connection 
with the most celebrated vocalists of the age. 
This is a most important engagement, and makes 
the company far more complete than it was last 
year. ‘T'o this remarkable strength of bass singers 
will probably be added Hermanns, the best basso 
of the late German Opera Company. Making due 
allowance for those whom we do not know, the 
numbers and the excellence of the artists with 
whom we are perfectly familiar, justifies us in the 
belief that the coming opera season at the Aca- 





LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 





At a meeting of the shareholders of the London 
Pianoforte Company Limited, held on Thursday 
last, Mr. George Wood in the Chair: 

The Chairman, after congratulating the share- 
holders on the success which had attended the 
proceedings of the Company up to the present 
time, pointed out that the stock-in-trade was 
happily one of increasing value, as the worth of 
the larger portion of the material augmented the 
longer it remained on hand. It might, however, 
be satisfactory for the shareholders to be made 
aware that no credit was taken in the balance 
sheet for this growing value, but that the stock 
was set down at cost price. This would give 
them an assurance that however easy it might 
be to show large profits by an over-valuation of 
the stock, in so far as the Pianoforte Company is 
concerned the utmost reliance might be placed 
on the accuracy of the figures, and equal 
confidence that the valuation of the assets 
was rather less than more. The business of the 
Company had so rapidly and largely increased 
as to render necessary the increase of the 
working capital; and he now proposed to take 
power from the meeting to make such an increase as 
the Directors deemed essential. The Chairman 
then entered into explanations to show how legiti- 
mate was the increase of the business, and how large 
the promise held out of the future development and 
success of the Company. The second Factory, which 
had been found indispensable, was now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and would enable the Company 
nearly to double the number of instruments hitherto 
manufactured; and it would require the whole of 
this increase to meet the demands of the country 
trade. The position of the Company was an exceed- 
ingly secure one, seeing that they not only held large 
contracts for the supply of London retail houses 
but were also entering into similar ones with the 
large dealers throughout the United Kingdom. . Nu- 
merous orders had also been received from the 
Colonies, which the Company had been compelled in 
the meantime to decline. 

The Chairman then put the motion regarding the 
augmentation of the capital, and Mr. W. E. Rendle 
having seconded it, it was unanimously carried, 








Every author going into print with only the 
public for his judges, and disregarding those puny 
detractors who attempt a vain thing when from 
bias or prejudice they try to stifle his efforts. 
The primary and final court of appeal both lie 
with the people, and their decision is binding. 
Agriculture has had to compete with all nations 
to supply corn : the repeal of the corn laws opened 
our markets to the world. The various scientific 
societies have to fight each other; the metaphy- 
sical warfare is continually going on, and the 
judge as to which side victory leans still lies in 
the same quarter, i.e., with the public. No longer 
are we subjected to an Index Expurgatorius, but 
geological deductions have to combat those of 
theology, and those of ethnology have likewise to 
combat those of philology or language, for the 
foundation of certain theories from certain recog- 
nised facts, apparently contradictory at first, but 
which, through discussion, gradually resolve them- 
selves into principles of law and order. Such is 
the effect of free trade or freedom of enquiry, and 
equally grand and indisputable as have been the 
results, in those things in which the benefit derived 
is pecuniary are those in which the results have 
been the ascertainment of truth. In politics, 
where rotten boroughs are no longer known; in 
taxation, where monopolies are no longer in exist- 
ence; in trade, where scarcity is no longer obliga- 
tory on the nation, and the demand for labour 
never at a standstill, do we find like beneficial and 
precious results. These principles now, from their 
recognised success, ought to be our guide in all 
things, as all nature bears a resemblance. But, 
in music, the same protective spirit that lost us 
our American colonies, and made a loaf an almost 
unpurchaseable luxury to the working man, still 
exists, comparative in degree but same in prin- 
ciple. What cause can be assigned for this? 
What special circumstances are there in the region 
of music? The cause may be referred to the fact 
that music, unlike painting and poetry, is the 
most backward of the arts, as, while the latter 
have flourished for ages, and their fame and zenith 
date centuries back (from the great epic of Greece 
to the cartoons of Raphael), music — notwith- 
standing the scattered assertions we come across 
every now and then in ancient history—the ele- 
ments of which were more difficult to copy from 
nature—only began to flourish a century or two 
ago, before which time it existed in a very primi- 
tive manner. . 

Another fact detrimental to music is the 

i in which it has been held even to 
our day, and it is still considered by many as an 
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unmanly accomplishment. These persons think 
that whatever philosophy there exists in it consists 
only in connection with sounds as sounds, and not 
in any linguistical expression of certain intervals. 
They look upon it as a mere hand exercise, to be 
acquired apart from any possession of intellectual 
powers, and it is to be regretted that many of the 
profession, so-called, have degraded it so as to 
leave a certain amount of truth in the accusation. 
These account for the backwardness of the seience, 
and as it has consequently only flourished in a 
comparatively small circle, the more selfish feel- 
ings of mankind have operated to a larger degree ; 
for the difference between music and its kindred 
arts is wide, as while literature is open to any one 
who can read, painting to those who can see, 
and poetry to those who have hearts, music is 
carried on in a separate lar guage, and is a subject 
of tuition rather than intuition.* Of the patron- 
age of music by the State there is little, but it is 
useful to point out the dangers of that little. We 
have one institution—the Royal Academy of 
Music—supported by State, but the results have 
not been of the best kind. It cannot boast par- 
ticularly of any great protégé. Some who have 
made a name took a course in Germany in one 
of those world-renowned conservatories, after 
leaving Tenterden Street. 

To turn to the State’s patronage of individuals, 
the result is much the same. To pension a man, 
or to give him an idea that his life will be one of 
gain with less tronble—whether by title or money 
—ie a bribe: to sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Such a course robs the public of any 
future effect of a great mind. I am now speak- 
ing not of hereditary honours, but of the bestowal 
of them. Those authors, those great writers 
whose works are treasured by us, are those that 
have been written under the pressure of necessity, 
from real genius and from inspiration. In fact, 
this only confirms the maxim that there is no 
royal road to knowledge. The term applied to a 
man when elevated to a peerage is that he is 
“shelved.” Cobden refused a baronetship from 
the principles he was so constant in advocating. 
If any man is troublesome or in the way, the 
policy pursued by the House of Commons, of 
putting him out of sight and out of mind—is that 
of recommending him to a peerage, while it 
retains all its useful members. Palmerston, a 
veteran statesman of more than half a century, 
has never been offered a peerage. Hiindel 
was of so independent a character, although 
he valued the approbation of court, that he 
offended royalty, and only healed the breach by 
an effort which could but have been made under 
great pressure. Had Hiindel not offended the 
King we should never have had his “ Water 
Music.” It was a severe school he was diciplined 
in. He composed a multitude of operas—of 
which very few exist, or are even known by name 
—before one oratorio. The opposition he re- 
ceived, and through which he had to fight, ma- 
tured his powers. Dr. Johnson wrote voluminously 
until pensioned by the State, after which, the only 
work he produced—and even that he was only 
driven to by the importunities of those who had 
subscribed—was his edition of Shakespeare, His 
pension was the effect of his political netions, and 
deprived the public, from whom he was gaining 
a good competency, of any further benefits of his 
mind. Mendelssohn felt himself deprived of 
liberty when drawn into the meshes of court pa- 
tronage. He declined, as earnestly as he could 
without offending his liege lord, the temptations 
held out. Even when Court Kapellmeister he 
preferred incurring the King’s displeasure rather 
than throw his talents at his feet. Enough in- 
stances have been adduced to show the evil effects 
of State patronage. Mr. Brinley Richards did wise 
in declining the proffered honour of knighthood. 
That such is the law of nature is indisputable; the 
cause is the same in whatever sphere—the effect 





* See Orchestra, No, 70, the opinions of educated mea on 


also the same. To reward merit and to recognise 

the dignity of labour is very laudable; but such 

should be left to the public, except in cases when 

a man has done good service (like the late Sir J. 

Paxton) and is incapacitated from further bene- 

fitting mankind by ill health, or when one has 

well served his generation and has fallen behind 

the age, either in intellect or years. How many 

are there whose labours, when they have not been 

able to do any more, have never been requited, as 

would have become the nation? How many, on 

the other hand, are there not in which the person 

was rewarded unduly, and if there was any hope 

of genius previously, how soon that hope was 

dissipated ? 

To turn in pursuit of my purpose to another 

phase of this question, I come to what may be 

termed the “ Publisher’s Patronage.” The argu- 

ments are much the same as in the previous case, 

although the action is different. When a new 

and successful composer turns up, he is wooed 

by a person of influence, i.e. a publisher, 

and if he is at all ambitious, he is glad 

to embrace an opportunity that seems to lay 

the world open before him. The publisher 

with quite as little thought, imagines that 

it will pour rather than bring money into his 

pockets, and calculates the amount at the same 

rate that each publisher would make from a 
single piece, and which during the process gives 

forth ideas of great gain, and victory over every 

one else in the trade. But in monopoly, although 

the first spirit is good, yet it falls off in course of 

time, when the monopolist imagines the people 

will buy his goods, even if the price is double. 

But people begin to show that they can do without 

them, and then the monopoly is worth nothing. 

When music fell to half price, it was the result of 
the adopted free trade principle of our institu- 
tions. The sales were increased in proportion, and 
the benefit lay—as it has done with Mr. Gladstone 
wherever he has applied the theory—with the 
publisher. But the publisher thought he might 
tamper with the people, and consequently—still 
sold his music at half price—he returned to old 
ideas by raising the price of his goods, until the 
public at last revolt from the enormous figure that 
makes them reject new music as a luxury and only 
buy it as a necessity, whereas before they would 
buy a new song as a matter of course. Now it is 
a matter of calculation. To return to the rela- 
tions of composer and publisher, we maintain that 
it is alike baneful to both for one to attempt to 
monopolise all one person's compositions. There 
are some who have been proof against this rule, 
and it is from them that we draw the moral. They 
have indiscriminately disseminated their works 
through every music firm in London; and as we 
find that these authors have greater popularity. 
the competition thus aroused is the real cause of 
the great success of their compositions. What 
accounts for the great popularity of non-copyright 
works? How very little difference would there 
exist if a successful composer gave opportunities 
for each house to publish some of his works. Let 
him offer one here and one there, and soon. The 
greatest drawing-room composer living owes his 
celebrity to pursuing this course. In the first 
place, each publisher promulgates his works, and 
endeavours to make a large profit by “ pushing” 
the man’s compositions, of which he publishes 
some. Secondly, it disarms all the jealously that 
so fruitfully exists by the monopoly of one man’s 
compositions by one publisher, and which is so detri- 
mental to the composer’s abilityand the publisher’s 
pocket. Thirdly, it places the man’s compositions ; 
before all eyes, before the frequenters of this 
house or of that, because nearly every one has a 
predilection for buying his music from one place. 
And fourthly, it gives the composer energy and 
greater purpose in the prosecution of his art, 
which secures a greater amount of success with 
the public. For a monopolist is obliged to ac- 
cept, whether good or bad, whatever a composer 
offers; and when in turn the composer knows 





Music, viz., Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton, who regard it as a 
mere sensualism, 


the year, as the required number of the engage- 
ment, at a prefixed price, &c., he is neither 
possessed of that energy requisite for success nor 
that originality which is only the fruit of hard 
study. For his music is taken by the publisher, 
not at its worth or any reference to the merit 
of the composition at all, but on the man’s 
name; and, although there’s a great deal 
in a name, we have only to look at our 
greatest composers to see how, by the system 
here condemned, a good name is injured. ‘The 
cases are not in sny way exceptional or capricious, 
but the result of an immutable law—that law 
which commenced in the abolition of the protec- 
tion on home-grown corn. Free trade in every- 
thing (not misusing the term as subversive of 
copyright), whether in literature, art, or science, 
produces great efforts and worthy results. The 
more a man battles the more he is criticised, the 
more he thinks the greater he turns out. I could 
mention various cases to enforce my argument, 
but it might be invidious to do so, there are 
so many examples familiar to your readers of 
clever men whose eleverness has died out the 
moment they became monopolised by any house. 
Instances could be multiplied without number, 
but enough has been adduced for the purpose. 
The moral to these facts is that a composer does 
best to write independently, not to order, and to 
stake his existence on the merits of his works, and 
not his name. At the same time, therefore, that 
these deductions account for Mendelssohn’s great 
genius and fame, the same principle also establishes 
the text with regard to stars of lesser magnitude 
and their temptations from monopolist publishers: 
—Your obedient servant, ScRUTATOR, 


—_— Ph ---O 
MR. DOUGLAS THOMPSON. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir.—Observing in the Orchestra of Saturday 
last a very kind notice regarding myself and my 
powers as an elocution master, in which however 
the obliging writer expresses a doubt as to my 
existence, I beg to state, through the medium of 
your journal, that I am still in the flesh, and may 
be heard of at Messrs. Hime and Son, 57, Church 
Street, Liverpool. Your insertion of this in your 
next, Sir, will be esteemed a favour, by your 
obliged servant, G. Doveias THomPson, 


ee 
A QUERY. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 
S1r,—Can any of your readers inform in what 
part of Great Britain “Il Trovatore” was first 
produced? I am strongly of opinion that it was 
brought out in Edinburgh before anywhere else, 
but wish to be assured on this point. Yours 
obediently, W. A. Browne, 


REVIEWS. 

















[Appison & Lucas. ] 
1. “Light of my Soul.” Serenade. By W. H. 
SmitH. -— 
2. At the window.” Song. By Vino 
GABRIEL. 


No, 1 is a serenade, reaching mediocrity, but 
scarcely rising above that level. In the serenade 
nothing short of absolute perfection can be 
listened to; since the days of Schubert it has 
ceased to be progressive. Mr. Smith is light and 
showy, simple and effective, but fails in earnest- 
ness and feeling. There is sentiment in No. 2, if 
not, indeed, a higher feeling; it borders on ori- 
ginality; it is neither laboured nor forced; is 
here and there delicate and touching, and at times 
strong and intense. As amateur, and from a 
lady, it is remarkable work—effective and almost 
masculine. More perception and clearer know- 
ledge of the answering twin sounds in the minor 
key would have opened a stream more continuous 
and impassioned ; but, as it is, the song is a most 
promising one, and some day Virginia Gabriel, 
if she continues to work and progress, will be able 
to stamp out the rising passion and the burning 





he has to write, say a dozen pieces throughout 


thought with no ordinary emphasis, and with a 
power belonging to herself alone. 
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201, Recent Street, W. 
RAMER & CO. Limitep beg to announce the 
following new operas, which will be included 
in their répertoire for the ensuing season :— 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
By M. W. BALFE. 


(In preparation, ) 





A GRAND HISTORICAL OPERA. 
By W. V. WALLACE, 


(In preparation.) 





“THE SAPPHIRE.” 
Grand Opera. By FELICIEN DAVID. 





“ TRENE.” 
Grand Opera. By CH, GOUNOD., 





“SLEEPING QUEEN." 
Comic Opera, in two acts. By M. W. BALFE. 





“TREASURE TROVE.” 
Comie Opera, in two acts. By E. GAUTIER, 
Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 





“COUSIN TOM.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. By FERDINAND POISE. 





“THE MAN-AT-ARMS.” 
Comie Opera, in one act. 
By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 





Applications for right of representation of these 
Operas may be made to Messrs. Cramer & Co. 





New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


PXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
M. W. BALFE. 


In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
For large melody and captivating treatment 


there has been no Song like this since the days 
of ‘Come into the Garden, Maud.” 








Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HERR REICHARDT’S 
NEW BALLAD, 
“The Haunting Thought,” 


Sung with the greatest applause by the 
Composer. 








THREE SHILLINGS. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reaent Street, Lonpon, W. 


GOUNOD'S NEW SONGS, 





Just Published, 


“BOLITUD Ss.” 


Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezzo-Soprano, 
Price 4s. illustrated ; 
AND 


“MED J &.” 


AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES. 
Price 4s. illustrated. 

* Monsieur Gounod has just finished two very beautiful me- 
lodies, ‘La Solitude” and “ Medjé :” the first is one of the 
most charming reveries pasiorales written since Schubert; the 
second, in the Aral style, is full of passionate sentiment.”— 
Orchestra, 





Craven & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
or 


MENDELSSOHN’S CELEBRATED 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words,) 
POR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edged, and lettered. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPRD. UNSTAMPED 
Per Year oe 17s. 44, oe 138. 0d. 
» Year 8s 8d. 68. 6d. 
»» Quarter 4a. 4d. 8a. 8d. 


Payable in advance. 


*.* Crrqves anv Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Firet-strert, Loxpox. E.C. 
Orrices: 201, Recent Street, 

AND 
59, Freer Srreet, 

FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 





*.* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Covent Garpex.—Cherubini’s ‘ Ali Baba” dates from 1833. 

A Srupext.—Haydn’s Quartets, good and cheap edition, may be 
had of Metzler and.Co. 

G. P.—Your melody is not original. You will find it in ‘ Don 
Pasquale.” 


Cc. W. L.—For Harvest Thanksgiving day use Dean Alford’s 
Hymn and Greene’s anthem ‘‘ Thou visitest the Earth.” 

J. G.—Ilminster needs an organist, apply to the Vicar ; or write 
to South Shields where there is avacancy. Bangor Cathedral 
also requires a deputy organist. 

W. K.—Meyerbeer’s MelodieSymphonique from the “ Africaine” 
can be obtained in half-a-dozen shapes at any respectable 
music warehouse. 

Mus. Doc.—We know nothing of the work called ‘‘ Musical 
Development.” Write to Mr, Goddard, St. Paul’s Road: 
Camden Square. 

A Mixon Canoy.—Never play or sing a Chant or Service you know 
to be wrong. Put it right, or get it put right. Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. 

Ay OrGay Buitpgr.—Professor Donaldson was a Yorkshireman, 
and the son of Donaldson, a workman in the factory of 
Messrs. Flight and Robson, Apollonicon Rooms, St. Martin's 
Lane. 

F. A. H.—The syllabic system of chanting is an absurdity. 
Syllables of themselves have no rhythm and are without 
accent. Rhythm of language—stream in utterance—is the 
sole director and governor in chanting. 

T. R. L.—Taste is the result of experience in comparisons 
without the bottom of real knowledge. There cannot be 
much taste without keen perception and power to dis- 
tinguish differences. 

An OrGayist.—The practicel law that creates the two stops 
called the Cornopean and Tuba mirabilis was brought into 
this country by the late Chevalier Neukomm who gave it to 
Mr. Hill. The railway experimental trumpet-scream was a 
follower of the Tuba. 

J. W. M.—The only operative and legal part of the dedication 
of anew church is the deed on parchment. There is no 
Consecration service in the English Office Books, and there 
can be no Mandamus to compel a Bishop to do what the 
law knows nothing of. 

J. H. D.—Why did you send your work for review in the pages 
of such an effete and stupid journal? Only he who has 
done real work can properly review. Amateur judgment is 
the semblance of criticism—mere illusion—all sham, True 
or untrue, it is always delusion. 

. P.—We believe “ the Old 100th” was sung at the opening of 
the Industrial Exhibition for the North East London ; but it 
certainly did not inaugurate the offertorial ceremonies at 
Gloucester. {t is not a destrable beginning for the solemnities 
of the three Western Choirs, 

Deacoyx.—The present Archbishop of Canterbury is a singer 
and takes his share in the chant. The Sishop of London is 
not. He dislikes chants, colours, crosses, flowers. frescos— 
aud fees. When his Lordship approves of psalm chants, he 
may possibly think more favourably of fees and the other 
intermediate articles. 

Paecentor.—Why not sing the ‘‘ Te Deum” antiphonally, 
apportioning each single verse to both sides of the quire— 
the first half Decani, the second Cantoris? As we have 
before remarked, it must come to this—the old practice—not 
the order of the church, but the order long before there was 
a church. 


A 








Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA 





All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swtrt, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 23, 1865. 








Adelina Patti goes to Florence in November. 





Miss Henrietta Sims was married last week. 





Mr. F, C. Burnand has completed his burlesque 
on the “ Africaine.” 





Herr Lidel, the eminent violoncellist, has arrived 
in London from the Continent. 





Miss Bateman, on dit, is engaged to an American 
gentleman—a musician of some ability. 





Artot has lately been singing with great success 
in Brussels. 





The San Carlo opens on the 20th October with 
** Marta.” 





At Trieste the maestro Francesco Sinico recently 
died. 





La Scala re-opens with ‘* Marta,” a new opera by 
Pisani called “* Rebecca,” and Verdi's “ Giovanna 
ad Arco.” 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale says that Charles 
Mathews has been playing the part of Lorp Corp- 
cREAM in “* L’Homme Blasé.” (!) 





Mr. Balfe has left Biarritz to enjoy a little boar- 
hunting on the estate of his son-in-law the Duke of 
Frias in Estramaduras. 


‘* King John” is to be produced at Drury Lane 


during the approaching season, which opens to- 
night (Saturday) with “ Macbeth.” 





The English Opera Company contemplate the 
production of Félicien David’s “Lalla Roukh” 
during the season. 





Thayer’s long-expected chronological catalogue 
of Beethoven’s works has appeared in Berlin, and 
is warmly praised by influential and severe critics. 





On his return from Paris Mr. Charles Mathews 
opens at the Haymarket in a new comedy by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham. 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean open at the Prin- 
cess’s in May next. The arrangement is that they 
share the house with Mr. Vining. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale considers that 
Hindel’s “ Messiah” and Arditi’s “ Bacio” are the 
two most popular compositions in England. 





Mrs. Lena St. Henry has been engaged for a short 
period at “ Astley’s,” to appear in a leading réle in 
the “‘ Child of the Sun.” 





At Nashville, Tennessee, clergymen preach in 
the “Variety Saloons” every Sunday, and 
“smoking is prohibited during prayers.” 





M. Bagier informs the world through the columns 
of the Opinion Nationale that he will be compelled 
to adopt a sliding scale with regard to his prices 
of admission, and charge more during the heavy 
engagements—an alteration which, however, will 
not affect the abonnés. 
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The French have a new verb expressive of boring 
by excessive talk of one’s-self—the verb is 


girardiniser. This is the reward of dramatic | 4nd other amenities of a country stay. 


notoriety. 





We understand Messrs. Cramer and Co, will issue | many times threatened to deprive the world of so 
in December a new “‘ messe” by Gounod, which will } good a musician. 


assume the magnitude of an oratorio. 





* Arrah-na-Pogue” is to be withdrawn next 
month despite its success, which has continued up 
to the present time. The sacrifice is to enable 
Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault to take a holiday. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have taken the 
Egyptian Hall for the autumn months, and open 
there on the 9th of October in their popular 
entertainment. 

Miss Berry has returned to town from Paris, where 
she has been very kindly received by M. and Mdme. 
Rossini. She comes back enriched with several 
little souvenirs from Rossini, Auber, and Gounod, 
in the shape of chansons, autographs, &c. 





Miss Robertine Henderson, having recovered 
from her severe illness, will make her first appear- 
ance at the Gallery of Illustration on Monday 
evening next, in Virginia Gabriel’s operetta, 
“ Widows Bewitched.” 





Mr. Levy, the cornet, has suddenly set off for 
America, where he is engaged with Mr. Bateman’s 
party. His departure has, to say the least, occa- 
sioned some surprise to every one connected with 
the Covent Garden orchestra. 





The literally great Chang opens his levees on 
Monday at the Egyptian Hall, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. M. Chisholm, He is accompanied by 
five friends—three male and two female. Changis 
only 19 years old. One of his companions is a 
‘rebel dwarf.” 





The Davenport Brothers are unabashed after their 
late exposure in Paris. They now write to the 
Gazette des Etrangers maintaining that they are 
irresponsible agents in the hands of the spirits. 
The Parisians, however, shrug their shoulders and 
let the Davenports write or talk what they like. 
There are no more profits to be had out of Paris. 





Mr. H. J. Byron’s burlesque of “ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” will run at the Prince of Wales’s con- 
temporaneously with Mr. Fechter’s new drama on 
the same subject at the Lyceum. Miss Marie 
Wilton is to play Edgar Ravenswood and Mr. 
Clarke Lucy Ashton. There is something of sacri- 
lege in this. 





Another classical burlesque is in hand for the 
St. James’s, which will reopen under Miss Her- 
bert’s management, Mr. Belton’s intention of 
taking the reins having fallen through. The bur- 
lesque is on the subject of “ Sappho,” by Mr. F.C. 
Burnand. For Miss Herbert’s sake we trust it 
will be better than was “‘ Ulysses.” 





M. Emile de Girardin’s quarrel about the “ Deus 
Seurs” still continues; and Dumas /ils has written 
to the President of the Dramatic Society de- 
manding an inquiry on the hissing of the piece. 
The society has acceded to his request, and pro- 
nounces him innocent. Girardin thereupon says 
it is all the same, for M. Sarcey hissed him. 
Sarcey saucily admits he did, and glories in it. 





There is every probability of Mr. Mapleson’s next 
engagements including Mario and Grisi. The term 
of the latter artist’s restriction against singing in 
London without Mr. Gye’s permission expires this 
year, and she is consequently at liberty to appear at 
Her Majesty’s. 
to pay the forfeit and emancipate himself. Mr. 
Mapleson’s prospect of next season is even more 

tilliant than his retrospect of the past one. 


We are rejoiced to hear that Mr. Vincent Wallace 


Mario is still bound, but is willing 


ordered to the Pyrenees for change of air, and has 
sent to England for the purchase of fishing-tackle 
Every one 
will share the pleasure we have in recording so 
important an amelioration of the disease which at 


Amongst other visitors this week 
to bid the maestro ‘‘ bon voyage” (he starts for the 
Haute Garonne to-morrow—Sunday) were Rossini 
and Thalberg. 





A sale of great interest to music-publishers has 
been that of Messrs. Addison & Lucas’s stock this 
week. As it has continued up to the time of our 
going to press, we defer recording the most in- 
teresting details until next week. We may, how- 
ever, state that the results have been so far highly 
satisfactory, and that in particular one song by 
the late lamented George Linley fetched no less a 
sum than £17 a plate. We shall in our next 
quote some of the other amounts realised. 





The Liberté des Thédtres in Paris has inundated 
the theatrical world with authors and composers. 
Among the latter is a certain naval officer of high 
position, who recently resigned his commission in 
order to devote all his time to the writing of an 
opera. Having finished it, and presented it to 
one of the impresarii, the answer he received was, 
“ You upset all our musical notions, and must be 
either a madman or a great genius. Your pro- 
duction is either magnificent or ridiculous: we 
will not attempt to decide which.” 





Mr. George Dolby, the well-known and enter- 
prising entreprenewr, was married at Ross on 
Thursday to Miss Marion Moss, the accomplished 
vocalist, The happy couple are spending their 
honeymoon amid the mountain scenery of North 
Wales—a fitting place for the genial George to 
quote Tennyson— 

‘“« My bride, 
My wife, my life! O, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble aim, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows.” 





We understand an eminent music-publishing 
house has an interest in the New Royalty Theatre, 
and intends purchasing musical vaudevilles and 
operettas for production there. The idea is every 
way commendable: a theatre for vaudeville is 
much needed in London. Composers who may 
write for such an establishment must bear in 
mind the necessity of having their productions 
dramatically as well as musically interesting. 
An operetta should be a good play as well, full of 
incident and situation, broadly though not vul- 
garly funny, and with some human interest in the 
development of the story. We have had enough 
of the so-called “ trifles,” and enough of amateur- 
ish work: let us see some real plays produced 
with appropriate lyrical setting. 





Gustave Satter has received in Germany the 
cognomen of “the great puffer.” It is reported 
that he has resumed in Germany his old practice 
of writing criticisms about himself, which proved 


famous pianists, made at his own expense, which 


Thalberg in that “hemicycle.” 
feared that he would die of modesty. 





great service to music at home. His name 
was Edward Firth, a name certainly well known 
to every musician in the United States, and highly 
esteemed by all men who knew what old Mr. 
Firth had done towards establishing the right of 
music among the money-hunting and cold class of 
people, who, years ago, thought music an expen- 
sive and superfluous luxury. Mr. Edward Firth 
had taken the management of the business firm 
of Firth, Son, and Co., and his energy promised 
the best success for him, when suddenly the hand 
of death stopped him in his career. Mr, Firth, 
while bathing in the river near the New Jersey 
shore, was either paralysed or stunned by some as 
yet unknown cause, and expired after an illness of 
a few days, a couple of hours before his friends 
intended to remove him to his house in New York, 
He was not yet thirty years of age, and leaves a 
wife but no family. 





A Vienna paper has the following anecdote of 

Fanny Elssler:—* Among the trophies of this 

favourite of Terpsichore is a golden wreath, which 

has a little history of its own. When Fanny 

Elssler, in 1847, delighted the Eternal City with her 

dancing, some of her admirers subscribed the sum 

of 12,000 lire, which was the price asked by the 

jeweller for the intended present, a golden wreath, 

‘The wreath was finished and ready to be presented 
to Elssler, when the conscience of the faithful 
Catholics was disturbed by the doubt whether 
such a demonstration might not be distasteful to 
the Pope. Accordingly it was resolved to consult 
His Holiness on the matter. Pio Nino answered, 
‘You do not need my consent for what you 
intend to do; give the wreath to the dancer, if 
that affords you pleasure; but allow me the 
remark that you do not seem to have been fortu- 
nate in the choice of the keepsake which you 
have decided upon. I should have’ preferred a 
garland, a bouquet, or something of the sort, for 
I thought till tow that wreaths were meant for 
the head, not for the feet.’ This shows that the 
Pope, as little as any other man, cannot resist the 
opportunity for making a joke. However, he 
made atonement for it, by giving 4000 lire to the 
poor on the day the golden wreath was presented 
to Fanny Elssler.” 





Open warfare is taking place in New York be- 
tween Mr. Max Maretzek and the Herald. In 
America no less than in all parts of Europe the 
influence of the critical press is highly placed, is 
feared, and is proportionately paid for, The New 
York Herald has somehow (we are not posted in 
the particulars: perhaps the Weekly Review will 
inform us, and courteously if possible) ceased to 


and an openrupture ledto a threat on the Herald's 
part to withdraw its “‘subvention.” Maretzek in 
reply goes into damaging statistics, and proves 
what the ‘‘subvention” has hitherto been—not 
from but to the journal. He thus quaintly pute 
his figures : 


1st. The Herald deigns to take a private proscenium box, 
for 10 persons, which, at the rate of $25 per ite 
for ae 80 nights in the year, wo 


2d. To 10 of "the best reserved seats for’ “The Herald's 
staff,” $2 per night—80 nigh 


that nobody knew or recognised Mr. Satter’s ne 
eminent genius so much as he himself did. This - Bxtra seat an ~e for’ matinees cand for 600 
very Satter has written an opera, “ Olanthe,’’ for | 4». oa — and ining a docile thet cha A 
which he has also written the libretto, as his wook for about, $6 weeks. «<4... spite ks 7,500 
talented colleague, Richard Wagner did before | *™ for oo BE eget 

him. Zellner’s musical journal says about the wanted ; for silk one ze oe ved from 

then we believe that Goethe's words, ‘a political superfluities . »_18,000 
song, a disgusting song,’ have never been better Potaleessi. .. . $14,700 
illustrated.” It is well known that Satter, when Thus, he adds, The Herald therefore Soe the man. 


in America, had an engraving of the then most | agers, directly and indirectly, more than the entire 


rent of the Academy of Music. We can well sympa- 


represented himself sitting between Liszt and|thise with Mr. Maretzek, and congratulate him on 
It was then | having thrown off this Old Man of the Sea. Would 


that all European managers were equally indepen- 
dent—equally alive, too, to their own interest, for it 


A loss has been created in the musical life of | is to their own interest to be honest in the long run. 
New York, by the death of a young and energetic | We should then see a speedy end put to black mail 








is so far improved in health that he has been 


man, who in his sphere would perhaps have done! jn journalism. 














work hand in glove with Maretzek and the opera, © 
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Jules Janin tells the following story about 
Alexandre Dumas: ‘One night when the poet 


brought out a drama in fourteen tableaux, without | painter.” 


| 


| 


know this, that I took to paint, pallette, and brush, 
and never ceased until one day I found myself a 
DemosTHENES copied out THucyDIDES 


giving a thought to the stage-boxes, the parquette, | no Jess than eight times, and Hospgs declared 
the pit, and the tiers, he looked around for the| that the man who had taught himself one book 


fireman, easily recognised by his brass helmet, 
and seeing the brilliant flashes of that covering, 
he said to himself: ‘All is well!’ The helmet 
made its appearance in every scene, and the 
delighted Dumas took the curiosity of the fireman 
and the applause of the public to boot. All went 
well to the sixth tableau; applause, praise, tears, 
and the fireman—nothing was wanting; but 
during the sixth tableau the fireman scarcely 
made his appearance; there was not the least 
glimmer of a helmet, and consequently the be- 
wildered poet ceased to listen to his drama; he 
disappeared before the end of the sixth tableau, 
nay, he refused to return to listen to the cata- 
strophe, when fortunately he saw in a ‘slip’ of 
the seventh tableau the helmet more attentive 
than ever. At this sight the author became 
serene and happy; he was sure his drama would 
be perfectly successful. It was as successful as 
he had predicted. After all was over, after the 
triumph, after the public had left the theatre, 
Alexander Dumas, discovering the modest fireman, 
his judge and his arbiter, seated on the very bank 
of verdure where the lover and the sweetheart 
had cooed, said: ‘Hallo! my dear fellow, were 
you of service in the sixth tableau?’ The fire- 
man replied: ‘I retired to the back of the slips; 
the sixth tableau fatigued me.’ Alexander Dumas 
exclaimed: ‘I suspected as much!’ At this 
moment the prompter came out. of his box with 
the seven acts under his arm. Dumas took the 
sixth act, and tore it into a thousand fragments. 
The actors screamed in tones of despair: ‘What 
are you doing ?’ Dumas said: ‘Don’t you see? 
Tam ridding you of the sixth tableau. It fatigued 
this excellent fireman,’ ” 








RESULTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 








An enquiry has recently been set in motion touch- 
ing the internal economy of the Royal Academy of 
Music and its true position as a school for teaching 
music. As this institution is in some sense National, 
receiving an annual grant from Parliament, and as 
its supporters are desirous of securing increased 
assistance from the nation’s purse, its rules and 
regulations and the methods of study adopted by 
the masters are becoming subjects of public interest 
and of general discussion. Indeed a Court has been 
constituted for the consideration of the laws and 
practices governing musical education in this country 
of which Henny Coie, Esq., C.B., is chairman, and 
Lord Geratp Firzceratp, Sir Joun Harrineroy, 
Bart., Sir Grornce Cuerx, Bart., Sir J. P. Borzzav, 
Bart., Col. Scorr, R.E., Capt. Donnelly, R.E., and 
Messrs. Purricx and Bow.zy, are members. 

Any enquiry as to education, or that training 
which draws out the man, is delicate and attended 
with difficulties, more especially when the investiga- 
tion is directed to any of the fine arts. Should 
those who enquire know nothing of the matter, they 
must be guided, as other Courts, by the evidence 
given before them, and the character and powers 
of the record to which the evidence applies. There 
are three systems of teaching—the Professorial 
—the Tutorial—and Self Teaching. With the 
two first there must be knowledge and power. 
The one follows the other for the exclusive 
sign of a thorough knowledge is the power 
of teaching. ‘To teach (says the great Greek, 
Puato) is the way in which we learn most 
and best; and it is recorded of Bisnor SanpERSON 
that he said “I have learned much from my 
masters, more from my equals, but most from my 
disciples.” Self instruction is irregular education, 
but it is the drawing out of the man in accordance 
with his idiosyncrasy ; and if it be thorough stady 
based on a plan it commonly leads to original 
work. ‘Who taught you to paint?” said a friend 
to Honacs Verner when seeing the painter hard 
at work. ‘I don’t know,” was the reply; “I only 





was a learned man. Music is a language, butit is 
the language of sounds; and the written alphabet 
of sounds is a mere chain of doubtful and dark 
heiroglyphics. It has its two sets of Professors— 
the playing professor and the composing professor, 
and herein it differs from painting and sculpture. 
There is a third class—the talking, pragmatical, 
critical professor ; but this genius is common to all 
the fine arts. 

The life of the real musician, as, indeed, of any 
artist, is commonly divided into three parts: ten 
years as student; ten years,;of full play, all re- 
sources at command, all power entirely developed 
and entirely unabated; and ten years of gradual 
decline. Not that the really great artist ever 
commits himself, but that during his last period 
the experience of the understanding power is more 
governing and illustrative in his work than that 
of the imagination. The iast twenty years of the 
artist's life is altogether dependent upon the way 
in which is passed the first ten. Take the life of 
HarnpEL. The boy—the chorister—the boy com- 
poser for his choir—the student—the Ripieno in 
the theatre—the traveller—the organist —the 
chapel master—the composer at the opera—the 
manager, composer, conductor, speculator, and 
paymaster—the paralytic—the lunatic—the con- 
valescent—the Racine drama composer — the 
church oratorio composer—the concerto player— 
the insolvent and bankrupt—again the paralytic— 
the blind—the organ player—and producer of his 
own works until a week of his death. Compare 
this with the life of Bacu, essentially the 
amateur, and wholly self-taught. But then 
he was born of a musician, surrounded by 
musicians, educated (drawn out) by church 
song and organ harmonies, and by music 
which could not be heard out of a church, of no 
use or avail out of a church, and of which he read 
all, played all, studied all, copied out all, he could 
hear or see. He worked in a church all his life, 
fed his choir, met every church season with its 
own proper and new music, and so worked out his 
own original path that his choirs hed full faith in 
all that he did, and at last played and sung impos- 
sibilities. Such were the lives of the two greatest 
musicians that ever lived. 

It would seem then there can be no musical 
education, no right drawing out of.the poetry of 
sound, without a chapel ora church. There is no 
chapel and no choral service attached to our Royal 
Academy of Music, and therefore no composer, in 
the large sense of the word, has ever come out of 
it. Colleges for music, unless bound up with 
choral work—some daily celebration of worship 
music—never arrive to any great result. Music 
next to poetry is the most characteristic of all arts, 
and as poetry—-measured sounds alive by the same 
law and order that makes poetry—it communicates 
sensations and moves the affections. It is inti 
mately connected with mathematics, the least 
artistical of all sciences—and it is the pro- 
vince of mathematics to reveal the necessary 
laws of connexion in music as an art. The 
first thing with the master, whether professor 
or tutor, is to teach the disciple feeling—then 
follows explanation, and lastly realization. But 
there can be no high feeling unless in connection 
with the highest form—worship music. If the 
chapel master be a good man and true, the service 
music will be noble and grand, and it will form 
the text books—the authorised teaching books of 
the Academy. As a model for quartett writing, 
what can excel the Benedictus in Mozart's Re- 
quiem? As a model four part choral sostenuto 
what can surpass the Kyrie Eleison of BrrtHoven’s 
Mass in C major? As the perfection of form 
what can transcend the “Insane et vane” of 
Harpn? As eight part writing, what can eque] 
the opening of Bezraoven’s Mass in D major 


of the Academy in Tenterden Street in composi- 
tion of this class; we have a right to presume 
this, for no alwmnus of this institution has yet 
issued anything of the kind. The catalogues of 
our music publishers demonstrate that, as a place 
for acquiring the power of making music of a high 
class, the Royal Academy has proved itself notori- 
ously inefficient. There is no professorial system 
carried on whatever, and as to the tutorial 
all instruction is isolated—there are no means of 
comparison—no tests for the competency of 
individual tutors—no certain regime ensuring the 
application of the students — and lastly, no 
academically authorised books—a fact of all 
others fatal to the success of the institution. To 
place our Royal Academy of Music on a par with 
those institutions for the culture of music which 
have acquired European renown, there must be a 
staff of professors as well as tutors; there must 
be classical methods of instruction — books, 
whether of theory or practice, universally ad- 
mitted to be the best of the kind—and lastly, a 
chapel service which should be of a character 
befitting its intention and end, and such as to 
prove a model to every choir church in the king- 
dom. We seek not to guide or influence the 
Committee now sitting upon the merits or 
elements of our national institution for music. 
No doubt these four points will come under their 
consideration, and evidence be taken as to the 
possibility of their proper realization. There is 
no lack of musical power in this country: it needs 
only a right drawing out to place it at the head 
of all musical art in Christendom. . 





CARRIAGE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





No trader suffers more by the proverbial careless- 
ness of Railway Companies than the dealer in that 
most delicate of all musical instraments—the Piano- 
forte. Our professional readers may have read very 
recently in the public prints reports of compensa- 
tion cases, in which the manufacturer and retailer 
have alike sought to recover for damage done to 
their property through the carelessness of railway 
officials. ‘Not the least curious feature in these 
reports, when critically examined by a professional 
understanding, was the apparent ignorance ex- 
hibited by the Court in advising a verdict, and by 
the juries in awarding compensation—for the most 
part expressed in utterly insignificant sums 
compared with the actual damage done. The 
unsatisfactory results of these trials are due to 
the great discrepancy between the actual and 
apparent damage occasioned by misadventure or 
culpable negligence to a musical instrument, such 
asa Pianoforte. They stand in an exceptional class 
—even when compared with the most fragile of 
goods sent in transport vid a railway; and the 
reason is obviously this, that while an in- 
telligent British jury can correctly estimate the 
damage sustained by an appellant in the case of 
broken glass, chipped marble, or peculated wines, 
they cannot with the same precision arrive at a just 
idea of what a pianoforte suffers by mal-treatment. 
Accordinglythey are too apt—as are the railway au- 
thorities, to whom,we shall suppose, application is first 
made — to enquire what breakage there is? — what 
scratches on the case ?—what wires awanting ?—and 
30 forth—and content themselves with a summation 
of the evidence on these points, without for a moment 
listening to the dealer’s pleading for consequential 
damage. And yet the actual injury is invariably 
greater than what is immediately apparent. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to persuade railway 
companies that there is any appreciable difference 
between a piano and a washing machine. They 
are both credited with the same powers of endur- 
ance—the “robur et as triplex” of Horatian 
hardihood ; and are consequently banged about 
very much in the same proportion. How 


the washing machine comes out of it we know 
not; but in the case of the delicately-structured, 
ine-veined piano, we have reliable information 
that the issue is too often utterly disastrous. The 





There has been no attempt to instruct the pupils 


pianoforte arrives at its destination in ostensibly 
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good order; the case unscratched, the legs of a 
normal number, the notes all “giving tongue” 
like a pack of good hounds across country. A 
short time elapses, and the results of the banging, 
and shoving, and flopping which the instrument 
has received, begin to show themselves. The 
piano will not stand in tune; the delicate 
tone becomes harsh and uneven; the answering 
touch, once so rapidly responsive, gets coarse and 
stammering—in fact, the instrument sent out by an 
honest and skilled firm may, by rough treatment on 
a line of railway, be utterly rnined—thongh the 
injury be not discovered at the moment, just as a 
man may be finished as effectively by slow poi- 
son as by a knock on the head from a bludgeon. 
It is said that bodily injuries in railway ac- 
cidents do not always at once appear; and in 
recent compensation causes, medical men have 
certified to maladies breaking out, a long interval 
of time after the accident to which they were 
sought to be assigned; and juries have been 
brought to the same view, and have given 
damages prospective as well as retrospective. It 
would be well to remember, in cases where 
compensation is asked for damage to pianos, 
occasioned by the negligence of the carriers, that 
a musical instrument has also its vertebre, its sen- 
sorium, its articulations, and its muscles; and that 
this fine organisation may be quite as easily de- 
stroyed by a systematic slovenliness and roughness 
on a railway transit, as by a direct and violent 
application of a crowbar. 








A MODEL LIBRETTO. 





What is a Librettist—that philosopher's stone 
in these times of art? What constitutes him— 
what requisitions has he that he should so fre- 
quently be needed and yet so seldom at hand 
when required? The question must needs have 
forced itself again and again on every opera- 
writer or opera-goer, whose fortune it is to find 
the conventional “‘ book of the words” before his 
eye. What are the qualities which go to make a 
good librettist, and are they utterly unattainable, 
that so many bad books exist? 

Truly these qualities are rare, as experience 
proves. A good librettist should have a little 
poetical faculty—not much, for he is no free agent 
bound to metre only; he is a slave to a hundred 
taskmasters. He is fettered to that terrible 
master, Vocality; he writes for music and not for 
the ssthetic intellect; he must mind his open 
vowels, profusely deal out his a’s and o’s, avoid 
the sibillants so sweet in unvocal poetry, and flee 
from a combination of consonants at the end of a 
line, as from an unforgiven sin. A strong poetic 
sense would run riot from all these trammels ; for 
you cannot harness Prcasus, even to work in a 
diamond-mine. Still the librettist should at least 
have sufficient poetry in him to clothe graceful 
ideas in vocal language, and sufficient invention 
to strike out an original fancy now and then. He 
should be a musician, of course, so as to work en 
rapport with his composer, who may occasionally 
find it convenient to write the melody first and 
let the author put the words subsequently. He 
must be a scholar, or at all events have some 
knowledge of modern languages, for he has to 
translate and arrange as well as compose. Lastly 
and chiefly, he must have strong dramatic in- 
stincts—the perception to determine the righ! 
place for the right word—the knowledge of situa- 
tion and stage climax, and of that law of progres- 
sion which regulates the telling of a story thea- 
trically. Unlike the poet who has only himseli 
to please, the librettist is hampered by many con- 
tingencies, and must be prepared to sacrifice him- 
self on many altars, offering peace offerings to com- 
poser and publisher and stage-manager and genera’ 
public. He must calmly assist at the slaughtering of 
many of his ownchildren: a pretty fancy must goou' 
here, a sonorous line there, an elaborate metaphor 
yonder. The pretty fancy is beyond the musica) 
idea of the composer: it suggests no thought: 
away with it! The sonorous line is too long for 





dramatic purposes, and the pen of the prompter 
scores it ought. As for the metaphor—oh! fie, 
fie! The metaphor contains an idea which, by 
dint of superhuman straining, might be made 
suggestive of a naughty meaning. It would take 
a good tug to make it so, it is true; the united 
assertions of about two men and a boy would be 
required to wrest it into wickedness; but the 
morality of publishers is sensitive, and the mo- 
rality of the public must not be outraged. The 
innocent librettist, in his simplicity, has perhaps 
written a few ambling lines about a Barren Wild, 
and this, to a publisher's eye, is so suggestive of 
the Divorce Court, that out it must come. Woe 
to the librettist if he possesses any pet vanities 
as to what he has written: he will assuredly find 
them very roughly handled. 

In all these requisitions of a good librettist, one 
would still think there is nothing so very much 
out of the way. There are plenty of well-read 
clever men who write for music; men who without 
being Tennysons or Browntnas are yet decent 
verse writers; men of scholarly attainments and 
musical knowledge, and endowed with strong 
originality. Conceding that the demand exists, 
there need be little fear as to the supply of libret- 
tists, one might reasonably argue. But the irre- 
futable assertion comes that your clever man, 
your good versifier, your scholar and musician, does, 
in the majority of cases when he sits down to write 
a libretto, deliver himself of something insuffer- 
ably silly and bad. ° Put him down to an art 
criticism and his style is excellent. Ask him to 
do a poem for a magazine, and his verse is worthy 
of the highest praise. In private talk you are 
impressed with his research and variedness and 
refinement. But this dreadful demon of music 
so prostrates him, so emasculates him, that when 
he attempts to do anything for that he becomes a 
very Tupper of the lyric stage. 

Where are the undiscoverable librettists? Every 
now and then the birth of a new star is hailed by 
the press: a new man is found who is to be The 
man for operatic poetry. He is hailed; he appears; 
and—he generally proves worse than all who have 
gone before. Not ayear agoa writer of acknowledged 
talent, who has some dozen difficult continental 
languages at his fingers’ ends, tried his otherwise 
practised hand at English Opera: the result was 
disheartening. There is another gentleman who 
has been trumpeted by the leading journals as the 
Reformer of libretti, who has done most of his 
work in translating from the French. With what 
success this Reformer has manipulated the “ Afri- 
caine’’—his version of which is to be performed 
by the English Opera Company — our readers 
shall judge for themselves. Now in justice to the 
reformer it must be allowed that the original book 
of this overrated opera is intensely silly, and that 
further it is extremely difficult to translate 
musically-set French into uniformly metrical 
English. In French the accent can be thrown 
about ad libitum when verse is set to music: thus. 
a line like “ Vois-tu ma belle” can be made iambic 
as “ Vdis-tii mi bélle,” or dactyllic as “ Vois-tt mi 
bél-le.” Nevertheless, there is no reason why, amid 
all these vagaries preserved in the English, some 
little sense should not be attempted, and some 
little regard of grammar observed. Knowing the 
translator's difficulties, we can easily pardon him 
metrical irregularity, but scarcely pardon him 
utter confusion of thought, absence of meaning, 
ind violation of grammar. Each of these three 
faults is found in the English version of “ L’ Afri- 
caine.” English, quotha! Js it English? It 
reads like one of Mr. Byron's “ Back drawing- 
room Dramas;”’ it is more burlesque than any- 
thing Mr. Burwanp ever wrote. Take the first 
romanza of Ines, which begins thus :— 


Farewell, calm flowing river, 
Farewell, thou best beloved; 
Farewell, I ween for ever, 
Ye shores a child I rov’d! 


What, in the name of the wonderful, is the mean- 
ing of the last line— Ye shores @ child I rov’d?” 








The author's confusion would be ludicrous were 
it not pitiable. And he has not tho slightest 
excuse here, for the measure is as free as the 
easiest English metre: it is an ordinary seven-six 
line without the vestige of a difficulty about it— 
as facile to write as “Old John Brown,” or any 
one of the hundred verses set to that immortal 
tune. 

Take again, the terzettino in the next page. To 
fish for the predicate in the following four lines 
is harder than that chase for the verb in a Latin 
sentence familiar to us all at school— simply 
because no predicate is there. 

Afar thy last sigh breathing, 
No hand thy grave wreathing, 
Cureless grief bequeathing, 
Tears no more to dry! 
The most reticent Ablative Absolute that ever 
bothered our infant years is easy work to this. 
Perhaps the solution comes in that which follows ? 
No such fortune; for the singer goes on :— 
Bright dreams fondly cherish’d, 
When young hearts beat high, 
Vain hopes now long perish’d, 
With you let me die ! 
With all our hearts would we let Don Pedro die (it 
is he who sings this rubbish); but unfortunately 
he lingers on to talk more bad grammar, for over 
the leaf we find him wrapping up his ideas in the 
following mist :— 
E’en now the dauntless hearts 

Who sail beneath our flag a new passage 

Divine through seas till now unplough’d and where 

Storms most rage they of hope plant the omen. 
In our school-days it used to be a cherished task in 
the English Hour to invert the order of poetry and 
turn it into prose. The immemorial opening lines 
of ‘“ Paradise Lost’’ were then scholastically con- 
sidered a nuisance. But no inversion or tumbling 
about or turning inside out of the above enables one 
to get at the etymological sense. ‘E’en now the 
dauntless hearts who sail beneath our flag (they) 
plant the omen of hope——” No; we stick there. 
‘A new passage divine” won’t come in rightly. If 
the Grand Inquisitor had done his duty he would 
immediately have committed Don Pedro as an arch 
heretic; but bad example is contagious, and we find 
the Grand Inquisitor himself forgetting his sacred 
character in the following ribaldry :— 

Too much haste 

Has been shown in building up the vain dream 

That dread cape of out passing. 
N.B. The Cape of Tempests; though this is the 
first mention of it. The audience are requested 
however to see at a glance what is meant. Vasco 
de Gama subsequently explains the allusion, and 
feeling that it is not requisite for a Portuguese to 
be proficient in English, delivers himself of negligé 
loosely-fitting speech thus ;—(He is talking of his 
soldiers.) 

When in the grasp of death their eyes beheld 

Afar darkly looming the cape in vain 

They strove to clear—the giant Cape of Tempests. 
There’s an accusative or two wanted in the fore- 
going, but that’s nothing. ' 

In the second act Nelusko comes in, It is hardly 
to be expected in a land where the cultivated 
nobles express themselves so shamblingly, that an 
untutored savage should talk grammar, and this 
must be negro Nelusko’s excuse when he remarks 
to Selika :— 

Ever my queen these lips shall call thee, 
True to my faithful homage plight. 
A few outrages such as this wake up Vasco de 
Gama (who might be called Vasco de Bad-Grammar 
in the English libretto); and he, feeling that he 
has done enough in solecism for a bit, thinks he 
might have a turn at anti-climax now for a change, 
Accordingly he sings passionately of Ines :— 
No more to idle fury bending, 
Will I here in bonds and darkness lie, 
Once more my chains, dear Ines, rending 
On thee I'll gaze, gaze on the sky. 
Ines is evidently of a sympathetic nature, and 
shame were hers if she set herself above her lover 
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in knowledge of Lintey Murray. Thus we find 
her observing that “her eyes bedew with tears,” 
and no wonder, considering Vasco’s education. 
But in the vessel scene the Librettist achieves his 
triumph. The Librettist has as much knowledge 
of matters nautical as Mr. Firzpatt had of 
cricketing in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” where he 
made a batsman score a hundred at a run, who 
then being bowled out (and not too soon either) 
excused himself by declaring in chorus that it was 
the bowler’s fault. The Librettist of the “ Afri- 
caine” evinces as much erudition on shipboard: 
in short he is quite at sea in such matters. This 
is the chorus of sailors :— 

All hands on the deck! 

All hands! pass the word on! 

On the dawn is creeping, 

Billows gladsome leaping 

With silver to fleck! 

Let all for their guerdon 

Toil on without check. 
“With silver to fleck,” is probably a nautical 
phrase analogous to “abaft the binnacle” or 
“splice the mainbrace.’’ One thing is certain: 
if it is not to be used in a nautical sense, it cannot 
be used in common sense. It is evidently owing 
to the profound ignorance of the sailors that the 
vessel is wrecked. What can we expect when 
such an order is given as ‘‘ the helm put north- 
ward?” The commander might as well order the 
crew to reef the compass. The ship is naturally 
wrecked, and no wonder. Well it maybe. It is 
worthy too of remark that the whole of this reci- 
tative is most ineffectively translated. In the 
original Nelusko repeats ‘‘'Tournez au nord” thrice, 
each time half a note higher in chromatic ascen- 
sion. The effect is marvellous, as Faure sings it. 
In the translation six lines of silliness replace the 
effect of the original. 

But why pursue the dissection of so poor a 
subject? Instances might be multiplied—they 
abound in every page — of such idiotic and un- 
grammatical drivel as might shock the merest 
school-boy who had taken his first lesson in com- 
position. If we have devoted so much space to 
analysing the libretto, it is with the view of 
showing our readers of what stuff the Reformer of 
lyric verse is made. If he be the Reformer, how 
bad must the unreformed be! But for the 
present let it pass. Selika and Nelusko die— 
everybedy knows how—by breathing the emana- 
tions of the Upas tree. More would it have been 
in poetic justice if they had met their end by 
swallowing the Librettist’s book. It is fatal 
enough in all conscience, and mentally indigestible. 








SIR G. CLERK ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 





The Board of Directors of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Committee of Management are 
separately mentioned in the Charter, but are 
virtually the same body, says Sir Gzorar CLERK, 
Bart., examined before the Musical Education 
Committee of the Society of Arts. The Directors 
are all members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, and when there is any important business 
to transact they are specially summoned to meet. 
Their duty is chiefly to attend to the finances, 
not to interfere with the musical instruction ; and 
if anything wrong occurs—such as neglect on the 
part of the professors or students—it is reported 
by the Principal to the Committee. The Directors 
are a self-elected body, and fill up vacancies in the 
direction themselves. 

Question Two-hundred and Fifty-five asks Sir 
Grorer CLERK whether the public might not be 
induced to take greater interest in the institution, 
financially, supposing they had an interest in the 
election of its officers. Sir Grorez CLERK thinks 
the public might, and would be glad to see any 
such interest awakened. The discipline of the 
officers is already weakened, says Sir GrorcrE 
CuieRk, rather illogically, in the same answer, 
owing to the want of funds. “At first, when 
students were educated at a very low fee, it was 


| a matter of favour to admit them, and they were 


admitted by the votes of the subscribers; but 
very soon after the establishment of the Academy 
it was found that the funds were perfectly in- 
alequate to carry it out on the scale first proposed. 
We were obliged then greatly to increase the fees 
paid by the friends of the pupils, and it ceased to 
be a matter of great importance to the subscribers 
to have a vote. The pupils are now obliged to be 
recommended by a subcriber, or some person con- 
nected with the Academy. At present we are 
obliged to ask so large a sum that there is very 
little difficulty with regard to the admission of 
students, if they exhibit any talent at all, and 
that evidence makes it scarcely a favour to be 
admitted into the Academy; and this does to a 
certain extent weaken the discipline of the officers 
of the Academy.” 

Question Two-hundred and Fifty-six lets insome 
light on the late grant, on the conditions which 
accompanied it, and on My Lord’s opinion of the 
Royal Academy of Music. A Treasury letter put 
in here is dated June, 1863, and purports to be 
the angwer of My Lords to the memorial praying 
for the grant of assistance from Her Majesty’s 
Government. My Lords, in round and polished 
sentences of the true official stamp, “ are disposed 
to agree that it may justly deserve consideration 
whether on general grounds it might not be 
proper to afford some public aid or recognition to 
the art of music.’ Thus happily disposed 
towards concord in the matter, My Lords are 
unwilling that the public should have all the 
credit of supporting music without the coun- 
tenance of Boopte and Cooptz. My Lords 
are of opinion “that the remarkable extension 
of taste and knowledge with respect to this 
art, which has taken place within a recent period, 
does not of itself dispense with the necessity of spe- 
cial efforts ’—said special efforts being Coopie’s and 
Boopte’s grace. My Lords make the strange dis- 
covery that attainment is more than pursuit—that 
‘‘it has been found in the case of the general edu- 
cation of the nation that there is much more dispo- 
sition to support the teacher when trained than to 
assist in keeping at work the machinery necessary 
for training; and the same thing may be true, with 
such qualifications as the difference of subject sug- 
gests, in the case of the artist in music.” In other 
words, my Lords have found out that the public 
would rather pay money to go and hear a complete 
opera than subscribe to a school for teaching incom- 
plete composers. And in view of this remarkable 
phenomenon in the public mind, My Lords are pre- 
pared to consider the matter of recognising the 
Academy financially. 

But... “Itis one thing to aid by money or 
building an institution already self-supporting 
and efficient, with a view to its greater and more 
lasting utility, and another thing to undertake to 
supply similar support to an institution whose 
resources appear to be diminishing and wasting 
away, so that the state might soon, and yet 
unawares, become virtually pledged to engage to 
supply both its maintenance and its management.” 
And My Lords, who “regret to perceive the extreme 
slenderness of the present funds of the Royal 
Academy of Music,” imply by the foregoing cruel 
truism that this institution is in the position of 
the hypothetical one, whose resources appear to be 
diminishing and wasting away. Nevertheless they 
are willing, as before said, to consider the 
question under certain reservations: firstly 
that My Lords be free to administer the aid 
how, when, and where they like; secondly, that 
proofs be furnished them of the substantial good 
of the Academy; and, thirdly, that measures be 
adopted by the Academy for making the public 
come down with subscriptions in a “more ex- 
tended” manner. The reason for the public being 
requested to subscribe more extendedly is, in the 
language of My Lords, “to secure to the Academy 
the character of an institution having the promise 
of permanence from its own resources, and seekiug 
not to throw upon the state a task refused by 





| private liberality, but to obtain by the counte- 





nance, as well as the funds of the state, power to 
prosecute its proper aims, upon a scale more fully 
adequate to their importance.” 

Professors of the Royal Academy are paid at so 
much per hour of attendance; but each professor 
has a pecuniary interest in the number of pupils 
he teaches, as the more pupils he has, the oftener 
he must attend class, and the greater must be the 
proportionate remuneration. There are no stu- 
dents at the present time whose fees are wholly 
remitted, though there are students to whom as 
a matter of favour some indulgence in the way 
of fees has been granted. There are four scholar- 
ships—two King’s scholarships which pay nearly 
the whole expense of the education, while the 
other two pay about one-third of it. Sir Gzorer 
CuiEeRK would like to see these scholarships in- 
creased, as a means of inducing promising pupils 
to remain until their education was completed 
--an advantage, which, from want of means 
on the pupil’s part, is not always secured 
him. He also thinks an increased amount of 
subscriptions might be obtained by increasing 
the scholarship. On its being put to him 
whether, under more attractive circumstances, 
the Academy could not be made to entice rich 
students who would pay high fees, Sim GrorGE 
CLERK says, virtuously, No. “The friends of 
pupils who join the Academy with the intention 
of devoting themselves to the musical profession 
can only pay fees which cover the expense of the 
education. The object of the Academy is to afford 
the means of more thorough musical education to 
persons who devote themselves to it professionally. 
It is not our wish that amateurs should be edu- 
cated in the Academy at a reduced rate.’ And 
pressed whether he objects to the admission of 
amateurs at a high rate of remuneration, Sir 
Grorce CLERK reluctantly admits that it might 
be managed, but like TatLeyRanp on the life of 
the poor man, il n’en voit pas la necessité. 

But does the Academy require that all 
its students shall be professionals? it is 
asked Sir Gxrorcr, in some surprise. Sir 
GrorcE opines that it is understood they 
shall all become either professors or teachers. 
And this, in our own humble opinion, is precisely 
the weak point of the Academy. It does turn out 
a great deal of profession and no practice, a great 
many teachers and none taught. It is not in- 
tended to provide for a MryerBreER, who was an 
amateur in the Academy sense, having sufficient 
private means to dispense with the necessity of 
making his bread by music. MEYERBEER was 
neither teacher nor professor in the Academy 
sense. 

The Principal of the Academy is the only 
responsible person in its management. He re- 
commends the teachers to the Board ; he re- 
commends the distribution of pupils to the re- 
spective teachers: When a musical professor is 
appointed teacher there would be great difficulty 
to remove him, were such a course deemed ex- 
pedient. The Board have deemed it more con- 
sonant with the dignity of the Academy that its 
Principal should have a salary, and accordingly 
the present chief has an equivalent remuneration 
to that he would receive as teacher of harmony. 
Question Two-hundred and ninety-six asks Sir 
Gzorce whether it would be advisable to make 
the pay of Academy professors dependent on the 
success of the Academy; to which Sir GrorcE 
replies, “Only to a limited extent, perhaps; 
because I donot think it desirable to increase the 
number of musical teachers in the country beyond 
a certain limit, as there might be no opportunity 
for their being absorbed as performers or as 
instructors.” Which sequitur we certainly cannot 
see. 

Question Two-hundred and ninety-eight: Is it 
your opinion that, in addition to a liberal salary, 
the Principal should be remunerated according to 
the success of the institution? Answer: I think 
that would be a very valuable principle; and, 
perhaps, the best mode of judging the results, 
that there should be something in the nature of a 
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capitation allowance for each scholar. It might | 
be of service in stimulating the exertions, not 
only of the principal but of the other professors 
altogether.” 


state. The Academicians have been obliged to) 
reduce the establishment “to the lowest point 
compatible with efficiency” (or, as its enemies 
would say, compatible with inefficiency), and to 
dispense with the services of a General Super- 
intendent who was moderately salaried. As how- 
ever the public never discovered that the Aca- 
demy, even under the halcyon days of a General 
Superintendent, did more good than it does now 
(or more harm), the loss of General Superintend- 
ence is not irreparable. The Academy has only a 
Principal now; and it gets on quite as well (or as 
badly) as before. 

Question Three-hundred and five: Can you 
give the committee any idea of the average ex- 
pense for each pupil in an Academy of Music con- 
ducted as you would wish it to be, and with a suf- 
ficient amount of education? Answer: I should 
say from £40 to £45 a year would be amply suf- 
ficient; and if the funds of the Academy 
amounted to a sufficient sum, we would like a 
reduced contribution from the pupils. The fees, 
Sir Gzorce thinks, are too high—are felt to be 
too high by the parents; like all the preceding 
witnesses, he is in favour of a lower scale for mu- 
sical instruction. He echoes the cry of Principal 
Lucas and Mr. Orro GoLtpscHmMIpT—more money 
granted and lower fees paid. 

But the whole gist of the matter—the small 
nutshell into which the large question may be put 
—is in one enquiry; not the last, though it 
should have been. Mr. Coz asks why the public 
do not subscribe more to the Royal Academy. 
“Ts it,” he demands, “for want of popularity of 
the institution?’ And Sir Gzoree pithily re- 
plies: “ People do not subscribe money generally 
unless they get a quid pro quo. What have we to 
offer ?” 

Echo answers, What indeed! If it had turned 
out good composers, yes; if it had turned out 
good theorists, yes; if it had offered the least 
tangible result in the musical culture of the coun- 
try, well and good. But useless and without 
effect as it has proved, what has the Royal Aca- 
demy to offer ? 


s 
— > 


SUNDAY MUSIC. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—Any one who has looked over the sale 
catalogue of a large London house now dissolv- 
ing partnership will have observed its meagre 
collection of sacred music. The absence of 
the names of most, if not all, the cathedral organ- 
ists is very surprising. Is it that the music of 
the cathedral so far distances all imitation that 
the clergy and gentry in a cathedral city shut 
down their pianos and spend their evenings in 
devotional exercises? or do they entrench upon 
the program of Monday evening, and rehearse the 
glee or part-song? And are the poetries and 
histories of Holy Writ so used up that nothing re- 
mains for Benepict, SLopzR, SMART, MACFARREN, 
Harron, and the manyother well-tried and rightly- 
esteemed setters of secularities for the remaining 
six days in the week? The very life, soul, and 
essence of music seems altogether disregarded in 
the heavy and lugubrious strains which our com- 
posers of Sunday music deem essential for the 
preservation of the piety of the day. What is 
CLARIBEL doing ? what Miss GasrieL? and what 
Mdme. Sarnron-Dotsy? The well of sacred 
poesy is not dried up—the poets Tznnyson, 
Kinesey, Neaxz, and others are yet in the flesh, 
and no doubt ready and willing to strike their 
lyres at the command of these lady composers, 
an! if once they take the lead there will 
be no lack of followers and imitators. What 
is required is a new style uniting the grave with 
the gay, some thought with much fancy, a regard 


to beauty and variety, novelty in invention, and| 
no difficulty in execution. The resources of Holy 
Writ are inexhaustible, and the incidents con- 
nected with human life in its best and dearest 


Sir Gzorcr Cierx finds the Academy in a low | relations lie ready for the handling of poet and 


musician. The present ponderous and heavy sty!e | 
of music patronised by our music publishers is 
totally unsuited to the habits and tastes of | 
these days, while there is ample room for 
the revival of the ancient narrative scriptural 
ballad and the descriptive scene, and once 
wed these to the delicious forms and melting 
harmonies of modern expression an appeal to 
the religious public may be made with the 
utmost certainty of success. At present Sun- 
day music is either a barbarous psalmody or 
an uninviting soporific, encountering the opposi- 
tion of every person of good taste and feeling. 
Let it be wrestled with and vanquished. There 
are myriads who impatiently wait tne advance, 
among the most anxious of whom is your obe- 
dient servant, H. J. G. 








DR. WESLEY’S NEW COGNOMEN. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srtr,—At the Gloucester Festival, during the 
performance of a chorus “ In ewitu Israel,’’? com. 
posed by the late S. Wesley, father of the present 
organist of the cathedral, Dr. S. S. Wesley, who 
officiated as non-conductor on this occasion, a 
gentleman inquired whether that composition 
was Dr. Wesley's? He was informed that it was 
not. On his referring to the programme he found 
that the distinction between the two Wesleys lay 
in the fact that the father was only a single S, 
whereas the son was a double S.— Yours obediently, 

_ Asrnus ALTER. 





The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 
of the heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, was 121 
during the week. 











VINGT MELODIES, 


CHANT et PIANO, 


Par. CH. GOUNOD. 
Price 10s. 

Be ND iiin6iade: miainvaccsesensdmeaie . Béranger. 
2. Souvenir ete A De ‘Lamartine. 
3. Ave Maria : 

4. Le Premier Jour de mai ..........ceeeseeeeeeeee Passerat 
&. .O ms belle webelle. ..iccccwvccssedcrdesovcddvesendds Baif. 
©, MED dsac.ne Geter agedane .. Victor Hugo, 
7. Chant d'automne. 

EE oie aan > e001> senses ..»» Alfred de Musset, 
Oi VEREER fo iis tcc cccccscccceecccc cece ce AMUN GO MamEOE 
20. BEPOMATS . .5.00:00 600000 cccecececceegetensee | AONE amMMnD 
RR ee +» A. De Lamartine. 


BE, Fe PU OIIO oo asin cc ce scceeecs 


REN E.—Govnop’s Great Opera (Reixe pr 
Sapa), as performed at the Crystal Palace, now ready. 
Libretto by Henry Faris. Vocal and Piaro (bound and illus- 
trated, 25s. ; Piano Solo, 7s. 6d. 
CaauEn «& Co. ». Limited, 201, » Regent- street. 





° 6 HAS thou seen the young day blushing?" 
The delicious romance in Gounod’s “ Irene,” as 
song by Mdme. Louisa Vinning. Price 2s. 6d. In Eand ¢. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 Handmaids of Irene.”"—The vociferously 
encored dialogue Chorus from Gounod’s ‘ Lagyr,” 
for female voices. Price 2s. 6¢ 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








66 PAIR the Rose of Love is blowing,”"—The ex- 


\ mm pastoral melody from Gounod’s ‘ Ingng,” 
ric 2s. 6 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
66 rWVRUMPET Blow!” The grand Chorus, 


always encored, from Gounod’s “ Ingnz.” Price 2s. 6d 
Cramer & Co. Tinie, 201, Regent-street. 





6 = Fe greater in his lowly state!" The gna 
Air for Soprano from Gounod’s ‘ Ingnr,” as sung by 
Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s, 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- atrect, 











66 EAR him forth through the night.” “From 
Gounod’s “Irene.” Described by the press as 
“the most pathetic strain in all the range of modern compo- 
sition.” As sung by Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 





= Procession March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s. Book 
I of Airs, by Catcorr, Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; The Valse, 
Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duet, 38. ; Réverie Orientale, ; Caprice, : 
Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d, ; Greek Chorus, 2s. 6d. ; Fantaisie, by 
Kruerr, &c., &c., for Pianoforte, from’ Gounod’ 8 Grand Opera, 
**TRENE.”” 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 AVID Singing before Saul.” This admired 
semi-sacred Scena, by Borpgss, for all voices, in D, 
C, and B, illustrated, 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


OT all Forgot.” The lovely Ballad, as sung 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. The song of the 
season emphatically, 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








66 \ 2 from my Lady’s Lattice.’ In D 
mW. B. A beautiful Tenor romance, by Victor 
rice 3s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
HE SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
song by Masini. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


EY AVANT. Galop brillant. Fexper. 4s. 


Mass. 











(rer EN LUMIERE. Caprice. Nouuer. 4s, 





A PRIEKE POUR TOI. 
Fevpgr. 38. 


| | Sepdalemamnes BROOK. Idyll. Frtprr. 3s. 


Nocturne. 








13. Chanson de printems ..............65 


+ Baugtne Tourneux. 
Md: Teas Malate 6. iiss voce serededdceccccss . Ponsard. 


15. Nilor nila grandeur ..... la Fontaine. 
16. L’fme d’un ange (La Rondinella) .. - ‘Phéodore de Banville. 
Rik SUE TUEEEN. 00.00 00 c0'p6 00 00:00 00 45.0 . A. Porte. 
18. Mon habit.. a . Béranger. 
19. Le chant d’ warelée. . Ponsard. 


20. Le soir . pave win ‘De Lamartine. 
pind & Co. ‘Limited, 201, Recmbitntin 





IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
Concertina and Pianoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
There is a flower that bloometh .. 
No.1 Scenes that are brightest ............0066 +" } Maritana 


My own my guiding star............++ 
Ne Si Shetee fie ne ieee Hood 
§ The Convent Cell.........cseese0s- 
No. ® UTwasrank& fame that tempted thee tose of Castille 
No. 4..Quanto é be é cara...... LU’ d’Amore 
No. 5 aoe TeV ove cveows Anna Boleno 
e woke spin mel ponte sdérgegeds epee Beatrice di Tenda 
ar MY Prayer ..........0008 
No. 6 Take thle cup of ‘panling wine s vdiokuhée sel } Lurline 
Price 2s. each. 


Cramer Anp Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.'s Pianoforte Gallery, 209, Regent-street. 





EW ITALIAN betta wt 4 Ache 
Duo Amoroso (sand T)........++-- 
Le Zingarelle (s and c) .E£ oN 4s. OL 


Gagne “S. 64 








GOUN O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
9 SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. me Pervenche, No. 2. Le Ruisseau, 





8. Le Soir. 4. Le Calme. 
CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street, 





1) eee AT MORN. Nowuer. 4s. 





OUVENIR DE BRIGHTON. 


Nouer. 3s. 


Redowa. 





—- BRILLANT. Nouwurr. 4s. 








bag above charming New Pianoforte Com- 
positions just published. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


rPNELYE VOCALISES, for Soprano or Tenor, by 
J, J. Masser, Professor of at the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Paris; Musical Director of the ‘Maison Impériale de 
t. Denis, Price 7s. 6d. These exercises have been 
ani adopied by by the Comumiasion d'tudes of the Conservavelre 40 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
G. GRETTON’S MENUETTO 
ALE. 4s. 


TRIONF. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 











THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


THE AMY WALTZ, 


BY 
J. LEVY. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


Paice Four SxH1.uines. 


Cranes & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
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DPRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


jET ON HIRE the following Pianofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wITHouT 
* ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut J a ee See ee 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 15 Guineas per annum. 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - = = © “© 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 





=—_—— — we 


= — 








| Vile In{trument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
: being entirely excluded from the ftock. 








QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


_—eeeeernnm ~~ 


6 i 
SURAMER’S YIANOFORTE 


(ME he Wezargest in TEX urope), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 

















‘ . ’ | UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
CRAM ER & Co. 3 | JURE PUSLIGHED, Price €s. | PIANOFORTE, by Ricnarp BiaGnrove. 
Free by Post for 4s. 4d. Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s Opera, ‘“* Faust” 


oe ~ 
’ iia Soy 


ADVENT TO TRINITY, principally composed by 









































SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY es 
CHRISTOPHER E. WILLING, Organist of All Saint's Church,| sia 6 Opera, “ia ‘Wives of 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. Margaret-street and the Foundling Hospital. 

NRAMER & CO. (Limirep) have produced, London : CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA, 

J under the superintendence of Mr. — Bla pon With eee sit ond. vee ray the 
very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and swee Instrument, showi e tion of the Notes, y Richapp 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equ JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ls. EACH. | i\gnovn tos 6d 
halanced touch, while the we ight has been considerably ee) | Free by Post for 12 Stamps. Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons UNCHINELI0. New Comic Opera in One 
tempered stee) vibrators, which, under every pressure of the of Advent and Lent, Composed by C. EDWIN WILLING, P Act. Written by Henny Farnre ; Composed by W. CHaR.es 
air current, retain, for any per iod, their perfect intonation. Crgenies and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Hospital, Lavery. Complete Score (folio) or in separate numbers, illus- 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without | and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
which none are —_— by the house, or have passed through | | CRAMER & Co. Liwitep 201, Regent Street London. Cramer & Co., Limited. 201, Regent-street. 

Mr. Blagrove's hands 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, | E T PRESS 
extended compass, in order to play the highest “notes of the | YMNS FOR ADVENT, with 1 Appro riate THE REG N ’ 
violin music, 16 Guineas. Tunes, composed, selected, pies Stale Cc. wis 55, Kine-stregt, REGENT-STRERT. 

CRAMER & Uo.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, | WILLING, Organist and  Dizector of the Chk r of Foundling IN AND 
plain fret, bushed holes to prevent ratiing of the action, and | | Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, Margaret 8 ¥f PRINTING, Piting A, 
tuned to equa mperament, in mahogany cases, ce 3. : tertain- 
These new instruments have been brought out wi great | London: CRAMER & Co. Limrrsp, 201, "Rageat Steen. mea, So Dee — ad “ a nena, Tae. S 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechan | New T available he hh bed dy FoRsO terms. 
~ ees ye oR | YMNS FOR CuRIeT AS AND a Communications addressed io Mr. J. Swirt, as above, 

YEAR, with Appro’ ave ays compo: ected, 
The rene of the Seieen Church. | eet thy b EDWIN WLLL LING 0, On cai wand as will receive immediate attention. 
| the Choir of the P 
is 2 ith 3S and INTRO- Margaret-street. ”_ aaa TRADE MARKS.—By special 
rMRANSLATED, wit: NOTES and an intment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
DUCTION, by the London; CRAMER & Co. Limrrsp, 201, Regent Street. at *EPGROGAN, vSelector - Monical I Tnetramante (16 yeass 
aeciicaliy engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadweod 


2 oS YMNS FOR EPIPHANY TO LENT, with snd Eri)’ "Feo, 10 oa. 82, St Georgesamad, Warwic- 
Wanpen or SackVILis CoLiuos. H™ riate te ‘ commpennd, | “ee 6 and ppm oh by | #4 London. 
C, epwit WILLI a 
































Price Qs. 6d. ne alte Foucdling Hospital, of All Saints’ rag, Fgh iY “ THE MUSICAL MONTHLY. ” 
“The onl y English Versions of any part of treasures of Street. 
oriental Hymnal.” Landen : CRAMER & Co. Lemntun, 80, Bagesyeivest CONTENTS OF No. 21 SEPTEMBER, 1865: 
vily Hit. Valerie St. James. 
London : J, T. HAYES, Lyall-place, Eaton-square. YMNS FOR LENT, Parts 1 and 2, with Avays Behind y' 
ALF-PRICE AI full-priced Music sent) by o. EDWIN WILLING, Organs and selected, and arranged | ‘The Jealous Wife. 
post-free at , Marea Price. cS ob the Foundling Hospital, and of All Sainte’ Church, Margaret- | | = "crytal of Gondar. 
yeceme “ees ens = London ; CRAMER & Co. Limrrsp, 201, Regent-street. Hand « and Glove. by L. = F. Du Terreaux, 
. The Violet Girl. 
i eS Lana “thet nate Svbats sa FL 28S FOR, EASTER, with Appropriate py aw <9 ate 
Riga. LANOFORD® Ms ‘amos 200 Guiness | WILLEN tea a Drs he Cao ot the Pounding BE gee 
PLANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 ¢& 209, | Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. MA P 
Rocsst-crasst _| London; CRAMER and Co. Luurrep, 201, Regent Street. Br B. any 
Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &c. 

HE most remarkable COLLECTION of Fine TRINITY TO EASTER, 

T ner RIANOFONTES, GRANDS,“ SEMI-GRANDS, | and be on gn Bg IF SB. y- and pate tee “~—ryee 
ever in London, c 

ORAMEK & Co's FIANOFORTE GALLERY (the targeat in | ned 9 6, he Founding ye are i aes Church, and Alen Paternoster Row, H.C; Cramer & Co., , 20, Rogen 20, Regent 
Europe), 207 & 209, Reoxyr-eraner. The Instruments have been t Street. & Cv., us oe ye 38, 
- for, the firm by Messrs, Broadwood, Collard |" Tondon; CRAMER & Co, Lixrrep, 201, Regent-strect. and all Book and Musié Sellers 
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JANUARY, 1865. a 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. i 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.. 
ONE STOP. 


Expression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 6s. Five Octaves, £9 9s, 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 
Polished Oak, £12 128, Rosewood, £13 13s. Walnut, £14 14s, 


FIVE STOPS. ' 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et’ Flite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16. 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £18 10s. Rosewood, £20 10s, Walnut, £21 10s. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £24. Rosewood, £2610s, Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £30. Rosewood, £32 10s. Walnut, £33 10s, 


*FOURTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Grand Jeu, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44, 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Grand Jeu, Expression, Celeste, Flaite, Clarintette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté 
(treble), Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, 
and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £48. 10s, Rosewood, £4810s, Walnut, £51, 


* TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION, 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, 
Cor lais, Dolce, Grand Jue, Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and 
Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 
Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £68, Walnut, £65 10s, 


NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flaite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29. Walnut, £30 10s, 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor — Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 
Tremblant. 

Rosewood, £39. Walnut, £41. 


*NINETEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Soprano, and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 
Rosewood, £62 108. Walnut, £65. 


*TWENTY THREE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE 
ACTION. 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor 

lais, Percussion (bass), Dolce, G Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 

treble), Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flaite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 

Forté ceble), Musette, Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals— 
Grand Jeu (bass), Grand Jeu (treble). 


Rosewood, £88 10s, Walnut, £01. 


These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 
ea ay magne pin yy yoy fC —=9 
at an extra cos 2 imitation Rosewood or Walnut, or 
Bil 14s. solid Rosewood or Walnut 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble). Two Knee Pedals—Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £64 10s, Walnut, £66 10s, 





TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson 
Clairon, Bourdon, Flite, Doleé, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), 
Musette, Soprano, Tremblant, and Cordes (treble). Two Knee Pedals— 
Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97, 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant 

“and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12. Walnut, £13. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for ie Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz.:—Bass (8 /. C’), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 
Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 


difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 


Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 
Rosewood - - 48 Guineas. Rosewood - - 80 Guineas, 
Walnut- - - 55 Guineas. | Walnut- - - 90 Guineas 


Castagnette action, 8 Guineas extra. . 





ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 
Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, -. i 
pager of ‘mall boards (planchettes) the siaage sala Rane, Chant 
Grand Chorus, or Overture. 
Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


From Catalogue, 5s. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. foot; for 
Castagnette action, 1s. per foot extra. Cases for Planchettes’ 2s. 





May be had to order through any Music Seller. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL 


NEW COMIC’ OPERA, 


Played Nightly at the Royalty, 


CASTLE GRIM. 


—_——- 


THE LIBRETTO BY R. REECE; 
THE MUSIC BY G. B. ALLEN. 





Tue Porvtar Sones :— 


The Rose said to the Lily ...... 2s. 6d. 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON. 
The gentle joys of mirth .......... 8s. Od. 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON. 
Ah! Pleasant Dreams............... 28. 6d. 
Sung by Mr, ELLIOT GALER. 
Let Lovers praise their Maidens’ 
CUE, crac ccnssansodegdetapeentetscnecs . Qs. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. G. HONEY, 


The OPERA complete for VOICE and 
PIANOFORTE, in a convenient form, price 
7s. 6d. net. 





METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street. 


‘STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & C0., 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 





New and revised editions of the following works :— 


HAYDN'S SONATA (in C) “L’Innocence,” 


edited by C. G. Gardner ........ 40 
HAYDN’S SONATA in G. Edited by 

2 RC RPE TO 
DUSSEK'S. SONATA (in B Flat), Op. 24. 

Meee OY TE. ©. TAM 00 ce coccccctecedes cettucccce TEE 
RONDO PASTORALE. Separately from 

IN Se 60a wb sissdnun ed tana bag <dcmiendeo sans IE 
CLEMENTI'S SONATA in D. Op, 21, 

No. 1. Edited by C. G. Gardner ........ :.0....0. 4 0 
CLEMENTIS SONATINAS. Op. 36. 

Nos. 1to6. Carefully fingered ................each 2 6 


ad 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 

MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 

GB” The best Instruments of every description for 


Sale or Hire. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OPERATIQUES, 
MORCEAUX ELEGANTS, 


FOR THE PIANO. 


FIRST SERIES.—PRICE 3s. EACH. 


1. MAsANIELLO, 7. Wu. Tew. 

2. Ernani. 8. SonnaMBULA. 

8. Rigo.erto. 9. Norma. 

4. Semrnamive. 10. Lucta pt Lamuer- 
5. Evisine p’Amone. MOOR, 

6. Bevtsario. 


_ “The reminiscences of any operatic performance are embodied 
in a few salient points, recognised as ‘gems.’ The details of the 
connecting passages are forgotten, and their general character, 
as substituted by the able contrivances of Mr. Boyton Smith, is 
such, when hearing one of these Illustrations we seem to 
have the whole essence of the opera before us. The idea speaks 
its own praise, and the manner in which it is carried out cannot 
be too much commended.” 


CARL 


ENGEL’S 
Piano School for ae | Beginners. Fourth 
Edition. Bound..........seeeeees 12 0 
Or in Four Parts (each) ..........000 4 0 


“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled, and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the forte teacher in 
the earliest stages of instruction.”—Daily News. 

“* it seems sensible enough in eee and its examples to 
be chosen with a view to variety progress.” —Athenaum, 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 


Tarantella, in E minor. Dedicated to E. 
Pauer. Twelfth Edition ........ wiiyt 
Critique on the Third Edition. —‘‘ When a piece has reached its 
third edition, all we can do is to quote Johnson’s remark upon 
Gray's ‘ Elegy '—‘ It is vain to blame and useless to praise it.’”"— 
Musical Standard, * 


AUGENER & CO., 
6, NEWGATE STREET, AND AT BRIGHTON. 











For Four Voices and Piano, to English Werds. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nisser & Co., and Hamittoy & Co. 





i" DME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will SING 
“Thee only I love’ (F. Abt), and (with her Sister) 
‘‘Hark! the goat-bells ringing” (H. Smart), at Swansea, Sept. 
21st; at Haverfordwest, Sept. 22nd; at Tenby, Sept. 23rd; at 
Leicester, Sept. 25th ; at Nottingham, Sept. 26th; at Sheffield, 
Sept. 27th; Hudderstield, Sept. 28th; and Harrogate, Sept. 
29th. 2s. 6d. London: Published by Ronpenrr Cocks & Co. 
4 ig SINGING CLASSES.— VOCAL TRIOS for 
EQUAL VOICES. Edited by W. Hits. 13 Books, 
2d. each 
* F. GODFREY’S UNITED SERVICE 
e QUADRILLE, 4s., so frequently performed by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s Orchestra. 
F. GODFREY’S UNITED SERVIUE 
e WALTZ, 4s. Order of Musicsellers and of Robert 
Cocks & Co. 
F. GODFREY’S UNITED SERVICE 
e GALOP, 3s. Order of all Musicsellers, and of Robert 


Cocks & Co, 


- GODFREY’S ASSEMBLEE GALOP. _ 3s. 
e Allat half-price, with an extra stamp for each. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for PIANO. 489th Edition, 4s. Hamilton’s Modern 
Instructions for Singing, 29th Edition. 
N.B.—Gratis and post-free, a list of New Vocal and Piano 
Music. 
* These two Dances may be had for Orchestra, 3s. each. 
London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street ; and 
of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 








° the following popular subjects :— 
** Auf flugeln des Gesanges” ........ fendelssohn 1s. 0d. 
‘* Kinsam wandle” ...Kalliwoda ) 2s, Od. 
* Du, du” ational air } 
BND, , o.oo 0a sabesetoncndeoeninenee Beethoven 2s, 6d. 
Berwiryi’s ‘‘ Come per me sereno,” ** Vi ravviso,” 
“ Tutto e sciolto.” .... All as Sovos and Durts 


Mozart's ‘‘K Eleison,” 1a Solus,” 
«Dona nol ” and ‘ Gloria in excelsis,” 
hh Service. As So.os and Dusts. 

LAMBORN COCK & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


PIANOFORTES. ; 
W J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOH UARE, W., and 
, Fitzroy-square, W.C. ( ufacturers to 
llison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 
the attention of the 


‘ ‘ully invite 
Nobility, ‘and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS. PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 





R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. Every 
evening at Eight. The Concerts will positively terminate on 
Saturday next, Sept. 30th. 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, M 
Bottesini, and the Band of 
. Ou Monday next (last ni 
which occasion 


. Krebs, Signor Ferranti, Signor 
‘Coldstream Guards every nd 
but five), an Auber Night, on 
iss Louisa é will appear (for that evening 
only). On Thursday next, the last Classical Night, Selections 
from the works of the great masters. Tuesday, Weduesiay, and 
Friday, Miscellaneous ~— Saturday next, Sept. 30th, Last 
Night of the Concerts and Benefit of Mr. Alfred Mellon. Con- 
ductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Admission, One Shilling. 





REAT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Regent-street and Piccadilly. 
Every Night at 8,'and Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
Ninth Week of the Season. 
Maccabe, the great Ventriloquist and Mimic—The World of 
Magic—Second Sight in a new Form, by Miss 
Real Indian Basket Trick, Anderson. 8 
Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 2s.; Admission, 1s. 
houses ; Professor Anderson’s Farewell Season of the World of 
Magic; immense success; ‘‘the greatest combination enter- 
tainment in the Metropolis.”—Vide the London Press. 
A. NIMMO, Acting Manager 


THE CHEAPEST HYMNAL AND TUNE BOOK 
Price 1s. Limp Cloth. 


KEMBLE’S (880) PSALMS & HYMNS, 


WITH TUNES, 
BY S. S. WESLEY. 
This Selection is used in upwards of 1000 Churches. 


‘All lovers of psalmody—in other words, all real lovers of 
music—are much indebted to Dr. Wesley for his share in the 
work now before us. By it is placed within the reach of all, so 
moderate is the price, an ample and sterling collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, at once simple and majestic: popular, but 
thoroughly Church-like, evidencing a profound appreciation of 
pure diatonic modulation, and harmonized with a care and strict 
regard to the canons of true taste which cannot fail of being 
generally appreciated.” —Morning Herald, Jan. 9th, 1865. 

“The collection includes all the grand old tunes of the age of 
the Reformation which form the basis of our English Psalmody, 

ether with the best of those which have subsequently come 
into general use ; also many tunes, composed by Dr. Wesley 
himself, to suit the peculiar measure in some of the hymns, 
which are worthy of companionship with the finest specimens of 
the old psalmody.”—Daily News, Nov. 12th, 1864. 


Specimens and Price Lists sent Post free. 


JOHN F. SHAW and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 

Limite (Trade-mark ‘“ Dussek & Dussek”). Manu- 

factories, 30, Lymz-sTREET, -road, and at CasTLB-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orrics tx LyM-sTREET. 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 

he Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale 4 
JOHN GEARY, General Manager. 
30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. on 


FLAUTO MAGICO.—CALLCOTT’S new 
arrangements of MOZART’S celebrated OPERA, in two 
books, Solo 5s. each—-Duets 6s. each. 
Cramer & Co. Liuitep, 201, Regent-street. 














"Hetanees & Co..s NEW PART SONGS, 


by various Composers. 

1. The old clock o: Composed b Written by 

the stairs........H. W. Longfe ..J. @. Calleott 2s. 6d. 
2. Three wishes (for 

Male Voices) .. ..John Ellison..............ditto 3s. Od. 
3. Echoes............Miss Proctor ........F. Berger 2s. 0d. 
4. To Daffodils ......Herrick .......!....d. Barnby 2s. 6d. 
5. The bird is in its 

nest........++..+.W. C. Bennett............ditto 3s. Od. 
6. Allis still . ...John Oxenford..G. A. Macfarren 3s. 0d. 
7. The Miller .....:..George Coleman .........,ditto 3s, Od. 
8. Sweet Vesper Hymn.. Fred. Enoch ,...Henry Smart 2s. 6d. 
9. Crocuses & Snow- 
10. Lullaby (a cradle " 

song) .........++.W. C. Bennet ......++ J. Barnby 2s. 6d. 


11. Stars of the sum- 
mer night ......Longfellow........Henry Smart 2s, 6d 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
Separate Voice Parts may be had, price 3d. per page. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
(GA BRIE ’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 
the only effectual mode of 
T without Pain, to answer in every 
ot mess T are supplied on the principle of attrac- 
se 
60 re ens *ctinely with seingayiea are 
su moderate charges. . 
: 27, Hanizy Street, C. W. ; 
Ratabishment: 8 Lovasss Hiss (four Ghee tem the Saslwey 


Artificial 
purpose 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 


Messe, GARBIEL qrennie they undertase. 
American Mineral “from four to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted, 
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